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Elementary 


(REVISED EDITION.) 


A work designed as a stepping stone from the course of Primary 
Arithmetic, whether given orally or by use of a text-book, to a complete 
course in Written Arithmetic. 

It is especially adapted to furnish a complete elementary course in Arith- 
metic for pupils whose time is limited to a very brief course. 

Care has been taken to make the definitions, explanations, etc., so simple 
that the youngest pupils can easily understand them. 

The gradation is perfect. Great pains have been taken to avoid those 
sudden transitions from the easy to the difficult for which elementary works 
are so often justly criticised. 

The Historical, Geographical, and Biographical problems, and the practi- 
cal problems drawn from actual life, not only add interest to the study, but 
present much valuable information to the pupil. 

For variety of problems the book is unexcelled. 

After giving the pupils a fair knowledge of Addition, they are taken to 
Subtraction ; and after they are somewhat familiar with this they are given 
exercises embracing Addition and Subtraction, and this through the funda- 
mental rules in a highly instructive and interesting manner. _ 

Several pages on the applications of Percentage, also a section on Practi- 
cal Measurements, have been added in the present edition. 


For introduction terms, circulars, etc., address 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publishers of the 


NORMAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS, ETC. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE 
TEACHING BOOK-KEEPING. 


The Business-Standard Sten a Double-Entr Book-Keeping 


BUSINESS MANUAL. 
Using Only One Book of Accounts. 


THE SIMPLEST-THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST. 


Business-Standard Book-Keeping and Business Manual . . 50 cts. 
Blank-Book for Book-Keeping (50 pages). . . . 18 cts. 


Book-keeping is one of the most useful and practical studies, and for this reason 
should be made one of the ‘Common English” branches, and be taught in all publicschools, 

The General Study of some elementary system of Book-keeping in the public schools 
would do much towards inculcating business methods and habits. Many professional men 
have had reason to be thankful that they were first of all put into business, and were 
thus given some knowledge of accounts and business methods. On the other hand, how 
frequently have men—men, perhaps of ability and learning—had to deplore the loss of 
money, of reputation, or of friends, through carelessness and ignorance in matters of 


business, 
BUSINESS MANUAL. 

The Business Manual, which forms the second part of the book, is valuable for the 
varied and practical information which it gives of mercantile forms and commercial law, 
comprising the law of contracts, agency, commercial paper, and miscellaneous busi- 
ness law. It must necessarily commend itself to all practical teachers and business men, 
and be recognized by them as a valuable feature of the book. 

The amount of practical Information which is given in the Business Manual makes 
it worth to any young student, book-keeper, business man, or any person wishing business 
information, more than the price of the book. 


Specimen Copy of Book-Keeping and Business Manual (128 Pages) Mailed on receipt of 
50 Cents. Specimen Pages mailed on application to the Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS ON PEDAGOGY. 


TO WHICH IS APPENDED A LIST OF 


8300 STANDARD WORKS ON TEACHING. 
i6mo. 58 pages. .. . Sent free to any address. 


I have in stock some 15,000 different books and pamphlets on pedagogy, the collection for fifteen years of nearly everything on the 
subject offered for sale by catalogue in this country and in Europe. These books are card-catalogued both by author and subject, and 
the time may come when I shall feel like undertaking the printing of a complete Catalogue. Meantime I here give a list of a few of 
the rarer books most frequently called for, which I have now on hand, Many books are named here that can be picked up only when 
a library is disbursed. All of these named have recognized value. 


Cc. Ww. BARDEEN, > 


The Academic Algebra. 


Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


Lessons in Number. ™ *%<'s COGSWELL, Supt. of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass, 


Examination copy mailed for 10 cents. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


By WM. F. BRADBURY anp GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination copy mailed for 50 cents. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Bradbury’s Katon’s “Wathematical Series, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Viartha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


the Best. Fourteenth Annual Session, beginning July 13, 


Isol. 
School of Methods : Academic Department Emerson College of Oratory : ve. c. w.tmersen snd 


ATTENOANCE for 1890 was 700, from 37 STATES and TERRITORIES, making this by far the LARCEST SUMMER SCHOOL in the UNITED STATES. 


School of Methods. ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. : Botany.—E. 8. BuRGEss, A.M., Washington, D. C. 
Arithmetic.—Gro. I. ALDRICH, A.M., Quincy, Mass Botany.—E. 8. BuRGEss, A M , High School, Washington D. C. Drawing.—HENRY T. BAILEY, assisted by Mr. N, L. BERRY 
Civil Gevernment.—W. A. Mowgvy, Ph.D., ton, Mass. Civil Geverumenat.—W.A Mowery, Ph.D, Boston. Lvnn, Mass. 
Drawing. — Henny T. BaILey, Agent of Industrial Art, Mass. | Emali«h t.iterature.—J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph.D, Brooklyn, N.Y | Elecution and Oratery.—C. WESLEY EMERSON. M.D., LL.D. 
Boara of Education. grees Berlitz Languages. President of Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 
h d Ph logy. — F. F. Murpock, Bridgewater | Genera story.—O. E. MELENEY, omerville. Mass. h Li pucks . Je W. ETH D. 
e ( jase ) Normal School. B w M ’ School. me J. W. ¥, Ph.D., Adelphi 
rammer.— Miss MARY F. Hype, Albany (N. Y.) N athematics —JAMES JENKINS, . Worcester, 
flimtery.—C E. MELENKY, A..M. Supt of Schools, Somervilie, Mas¢, | Microscepy.--Rev. JoHN D. Kina, Ph.D, and Miss E. M. Drury, 
indergarten.— Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, Chauncy Hall, Boston A.B., Natick, Mass guages 
Langeage aed Primary Werk.—Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Min-| Physical Culture.— Baron NILs Possz, M G.. Boston, Mass. History and Civil Government.—Wm, A. Mowry, Ph.D., Bost. 
neapolis, Minn. Physical aad Scientific Geography.—F. F. MURDOCK, Bridge | L.atia and Greek.—Isaac B. BURGESS, A.M, Boston Latin School. 
Music, Vecai.—F. H. BUTTERFIELD, New Bedford. Mass. water, Mass Mathematics.—J AMES JENKINS, A.B., Worcester, Mass. 
Penmanship.—J. 8. CooLry, Windsor Locks, Conn. Rhetoric—J. C. GREENOUGH, A.M., Principal Westfield (Mass.) | icroseopy.—Miss ELLA M. Drury, A B,, Natick, Mass. 
Beading —Guo. I. ALDRICH A.M. Frimary work with classes of Bormal Music, Iustrumental and Vocal.—G. H. HowARD, A.M., Bost. 


hildren, h Science. —Pb sics, Chemistry. Home-Made Ap us, Mineralogy, 
'y (Mass ) Geolo oology. A. Boyden, A.M., Mr. C E. Apams, | Painting.—Miss AMELIA M. Watson, East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


Normal school. . E. BRASSILL, visor of Salem Normal School. Physical Calture.—Baron NILs Posse, M.G , Ling System of Calis- 
Science Work, Voice L SouTHWICK, O.M., Emerson Coll , Bost. thenics Boston. 
COMMON TO BOTH ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. Sleyd; The eee i of Manual Training. — EvEREIT 
Pedagegics.—E. E. White, LL.D.. Cincinnati, Ohio. Psycholegy.—J C. Greenough, A.M., Prin. Westfield Normal School. SCHWARTZ, ton, Mass. 
Riement’y Science.—A. C. BoyDEY, A.M assisted by 0. E. ADAMS | School Management.—A. W. Epson, A.M., Agt. Mass Board of Ed. Zeology.—Announcement iater. 


SEND FOR LARCE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work tn all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete, 
4. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 47 Cedar Bt., Worcester, Mass. 


WM, A. MOWRY, President, 50 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 
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IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


rom Europe, to illustrate 
ff 
J 


F 
Archwology, 
\ History. 
Architecture, 
and Art. 
‘ Photographs from Egypt 


and Greece, for Colleges and 


es Schools, a specialty. Send 10 
— - cents in stamps for catalogue 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Pat'd if Price, 
ThE Elgin Typewriter. 


The invention of an expert in the Elein Watch Works. 
A useful as well as inetroctive and entertaining instru 
ment. requi‘ing no previous knowledge of typewriting 
to operate periectiy. Mailed on receiptof price .Ageuts 
wanted, Circulars free 
NOVELTY 1YPEWRITER CO., Oswego, N. Y. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of evory description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
ialty of the products from the 
. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


We make a 8 
Laboratories of 


ANDREWS 


Ceneral Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U, 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near lath St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Sinclair, 


Bethlehem, White Mts., N. H. 


J A, DURGIN. 

D. W. HERRINGTON, DURGIN & co., 
W. MOAULIFF, Proprietors 
Enlarged Since Tast Season. 

Rates for members of the American Institute of 
Ins'ruction during the annual meetivg in July: Two 
persons occupsing one room, — gentlemen, $2.00 per 
day; ladies. $1 75 per day. 

One person occupying room alone, $3 00 per day. 


Reduced livery rates to al! points. R 
Hotel, 


The International 
NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 

Under the management of Mr. URIAH WELCH of 
New York City, will open for the season early in 
June, and continue open until late in September. 

This well known and popular hotel Is the best, larg- 
est, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From many of its rooms —as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, aod the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute's walk therefrom. 

All communications relating to the International 
wrior to May 1st) should be addressed to URLAH 


ELCH, 5TH AVENUK 'OTEL, New YORK City; 
after that, to NIAGARA Fau.s, N. Y 


WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


A Modoun ttygaon 


ay CAROLINE M. Dooson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS'N OF AmeRica,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mas.Annit JENNESS-MiLLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Special Food for Brain and WNerves. 


i , in hi ize ” to the 
Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his ct Prize Essay 

Medical is acknowledged by leading 
most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. It is composed of elements #ec 


Established 1860. 


workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the dodily and mental development of children. 
For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 
NEw YorK. 
who want to make money during 
CHARLES LUBRECHT, 195 Pearl Street, New York. 
the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


essary to restore aud sustain mental and physical powers, strengthen the intellect, impart endurance for 
icine.” i i Th ¢ formula is on the lab-l. 

It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. e ¢xac 

accepted. 
See that this signature is printed on the label: [@™ 
Vacation will find it to their advantage 
STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 


mental labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. \t is invaluable to s(udents, and all Pr ofessional Bratn- 
Pamphlet with testimonials free. 

Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH Street (2), Key (2., 

to send at once for particulars to 
The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 

Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock.) 
CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, | Place 

ELECTRICAL, and 

CHEMICAL ‘Your Orders g 
APPARATOS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale by Manufactured by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Leominster, Mass. 
17 Market St., Philadelphia. A 
W.A. OLMSTED, P Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ! chines on trial to responsible parties. 


JOSEPH LLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 


DIAMOND CYCLES. 


1891 Models. 4 Styles. 


Send for Catalogue 219, 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


? 


THE 


OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[9998 


0, 


Mannfactured by 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Has the school your 
children attend no flag, 
and you a patriot? 


159 TREmont Sr. 


Send for our flag catalogue, G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, Mass, 
We sellethe best for the lowest price. U. 
S. Government Bunting Flags we mean, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Wane Fire Alarms, F 
arms, eto, FULL 


CLINTON H. MENEELY (BELL COMPANY, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Chareies, de. 


QBORSE FROST 31 BEDFORD ST, BOSTON, 


THE 


When not properly cared for, loses 
its lustre, becomes crisp, harsh, and 
dry, and falls out freely with every 
combing. To prevent this, the best 
and most popular dressing in the 
market is Ayer’s Hair Vigor. it 
removes dandruff, heals troublesome 
humors of the scalp, restores faded 
and gray hair to its original color, 
and imparts to it a silky. texture 
and a lasting fragrance. By using 
this preparation, the poorest head 
of hair soon 


Becomes Luxuriant 


and beautiful. All who have once tried 
Ayer's Hair Vigor, want no other dressing. 
Galbraith & Starks, Druggists, Sharon 
Grove, Ky., write: “We belifve Ayer's 
Hair Vigor to be the best preparation of the 
kind in the market, and sell more of it than 
of all others. No drug store is complete 
without a supply of it.’’ : 

“IT have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
great benefit and know several other per- 
sons, between 40 and 50 years of age, who 
have experienced similar good results from 
the use of this preparation. It restores gray 
hair to its origiual color, promotes «a new 
growth, gives lustre to the hair, and cleanses 
the scalp of dandruff.’ — Bernardo Ochoa, 
Madrid, Spain. 


After Using 


A number of other preparations without 
any satisfactory result, I find that Ayer's 
Hair Vigor is causing my hair to grew."’- 
A. J. Osment, General Merchant. Indian 
Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only prepara- 
tion I could ever find to remove dandruif, 
cure itching humors, ahd prevent loss of 
hair. I ean confidently recommend it.” — 
J. C. Butler, Spencer, Mass. 

“My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made, it has given her so 
much satisfaction.’—James A. Adams, St. 
Augustine, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


European TRAVEL. 


WANTED, by two accomplished New England 
lady teachers, a party of six young ladies to 
accompany them. next Summer, in a teur through 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, and 
land, — spending ten weeks in toese countries. for 
oleasure and education in history, literature. and art. 
Ove of these teachers has traveled extensively in 
Europe. and both are entirely trustworthy and emi- 
pently qualified to conduct such a party. The charges 
for the trip will not be made for profits at all but 
simply to cover expenses, 
For full particulars apply at once to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St , Boston. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
h PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

FOR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 

OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 

K. B. HOUGH, Lowviile, N. Y- 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Princtpa! Sherwin School, Boston. 


Series 1. . . . Price, 15 ots. 


These cards containing graded exerc’ses have 
been prepared with great care. There is * 
regular progression from card to card, and the 
various movements have been thoroughly tested 
in both primary and grammar grades. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and 4r¢ 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necess@"Y 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture during one sessio”: 
Address all orders; 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 


MENEELY & CO., | Established anufacture Superior ROY, N. Y 
Description and prices on application. BELLS. 
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3 Somenser Boston, Ma* 
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Journal 


Vol. XXXIIT, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 30, 


1891. No. 18. 


Journal of Education. 


4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Masr, 


A. E, WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00, 


{Written for the JOURNAL.| 
WILLOWS. 


BY ABBY 8S. HINCKLEY. 

O water-willows! lend me of your grace 

S» much as needs that I may fitly say 

What debts I owe you: How the winter day 
Is gladdened by your broad and branching space 
Of golden-russet boughs that interlace, 

Markiog from far the streamlet’s hidden way, 

Catching in amber nets the sun's pale ray, 
And warming the long thicket’s mazy chase. 


O upland willows ! you the spirit of spring 

First dwells among, —a lovely, light green mist. 
Your tender color comes when blackbirds sing 

Raptore of earth and heaven kespiog trys‘, 
When shy hepaticas make haste to fllog 

Their farsa aside, by airs of April kissed. 


SPRING AFTER THE WAR. 


Come, loveliest season of the year, 
And every quickened pulse shail beat, 
Your footprints in the grass to hear, 
And feel your kisses, soft and sweet! 


Come, and bestow new happiners 
Upon the heart that hopefal thrills, 

Sing with the lips that sing for bliss, 
And laugh with children on the hills. 


But come with hushed and reverent tread, 
And bring your gifts, most pure and sweet, 
To hallowed places where our dead 
Are sleeping underneath your feet. 


There let the turf be lightly pressed, 
And bea your tears, that softly flow, 
The sweetest aud the sacredest 
That ever pity shed for woe. 


Scatter your holiest drops of dew, 
Sing hymns of sacred melody, 
And keep your choicest flowers to strew 
The places where our heroes lie. 
—Phate Cary. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. R. G. Youna, Helena, Mont.: The schools 
should be regarded as a business institution. 


Francis Bacon: The object of education is the culti- 


B vation of a just and legitimate familiarity between the 


mind and things, 


Joun W. Dickinson, Mass.: Ability to remember 
depends or attention, the order in which matters are ar- 
ranged in the mind, and repetition. 


Surr. W. P. Cope, Hamilton, O.: If the teacher of 
any subject thoroughly understands it and has some tact, 
the method will come. 


Supt. J. N. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: Few 
persons realize fully the true nature and scope of educa- 
tion, the necessary qualifications for teaching, or the traits 
by which a good scholar is known. 

Prin. H. W. Evans, Menasha, Wis.: The school is 
net solely the product of a principal and teachers, but 
largely of the community supporting it. 

Prin. Ina M. Cranack, Kansas City, Mo.: A guar- 
antee for future success is the continued effort to master 
the principles, methods, and details of the profession. 

Supr. L. H. Forp, Newnan, Ga.: The mind must 
assimilate food as the healthy body does, or it will, like 
the body, become dyspeptic and be forever ruined. 

Supt. Wa. E. Axperson, Milwaukee : The spirit man- 
ifested by normal graduates, their enthusiasm and devo- 


tion to work, their professional pride, and the vigor they 
display are a mystery to many older and _ self-made 
teachers. 


Henry Sasin : There is no place in which the individ- 
uality of the teacher can so make itself felt, and in which 
the individuality of the child is so thoroughly alive as in 
the primary room. 

Sorr. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass.: It should be the 
object of the primary teacher, by careful oral instruction 
to fit the child to take up the study of a textbook without 
feeling himself launched on an entirely unknown sea. 


Supt. Caoannina Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: The disobe- 
dient boy is not the one to be suspended from school. 
These boys are the very ones who need the discipline of 
the school, and they should under no circumstances be 
turned out upon the street. 


“BY MAIN STRENGTH.” 


BY C. A. P. 


An Irishman who had some local reputation as a violin- 
ist was once questioned about his playing. ‘Do you 
play by note?” “No.” “Byear?” “No.” ‘ Well, 
how do you play?” “ By main stringth,” said he; and 
he spoke more truly than he knew. 

When I see, as one does occasionally, a rushing, bus- 
tling, talking, scolding teacher, involuntarily my mind 
goes through a similar dialogue. ‘ Does she teach by 
skill?” “No.” “By method?” “No.” ‘ Then how 
does she teach?” ‘“ By main strength.” For, like the 
violinist, she has missed the nice distinction between being 
an artist and being an artisan, and is applying the strength 
of a blacksmith to work which should be done with the 
firm but delicate touch of a sculptor. 

There are several causes of this clumsy teaching, the 
chief ones being, first, the teacher’s habit of aimless talk- 
ing, and second, her lack of distinct thought as to the 
exact object of each lesson and the best way to attain it. 

Orders should be given clearly, never repeated, but 
each child should be held personally responsible for re- 
membering them. This should be a cast-iron rule, and 
never broken. The page of the lesson, the headings for 
slate work, the home lessons, etc., should be told once 
only. The children soon learn the futility of asking for 
a repetition, and after a few struggles with rebellious 
spirits to whom law and order always come hard, the 
whole class will fall into the habit of listening to and 
obeying orders in a way which will save a large amount 
of time and avoid a great deal of friction. 

For illustration, John was not listening when his teacher 
gave out the arithmetic lesson, and when he begins to 
collect his thoughts and look around him, he sees the 
other childen busily occupied in doing the examples. He 
is in a quandary. He dares not sit idle, and, as the 
teacher’s eye is on him, neither does he dare to consult 
another pupil. In his perplexity he raises his hand in 
hopes that she will relent and tell him the lesson, but is 
met by no response except a surprised look, and the dis. 
comfited boy drops his hand with the thought, ‘If I can’t 
find out where the lesson is, I can’t do the examples,” 
and settles into sulky idleness, which is ignored by the 
teacher as long as he does nothing to disturb his class- 
mates. 

At four o’clock John is filing out with the rest. 
“Where are you going, John?” asks his teacher. 
“Home,” says John with surprise, for he has forgotten 
the episode of the morning. “ Not until you have asked 
James where the lesson is, and have performed the ex- 
amples.” John proceeds to do this, rebelliously, per- 
haps, but ever afterwards he listens more attentively to 
orders, for he has been impressed, not by the amount of 
his punishment, but by the quiet, firm persistence of his 
teacher. 


We all acknowledge that it is necessary for a teacher 


to know the exact object of her lessons, as well as the 
best means of attaining that object ; but how many of us 
can say that all our daily lessons are given with these two 
things in mind? Yet every lesson not thus given is a 
weak, clumsy piece of work. 

Regarding the object, or work to be accomplished, in 
each lesson, that should depend entirely on the amount of 
knowledge possessed by the children when she receives 
them, and on the courses of study for the grade che 
teaches. It should not be affected by the demands of the 
teacher in the grade above. 

There are numberless ways of increasing one’s skill in 
accomplishing the purpose of one’s lessons. These are 
perhaps the most effectual: (1) Keep up the study of 
psychology. (2) Take one or two good educational 
papers. (3) Consult the latest and best books on meth- 
ods. (4) Visit other schools. 

A faithful trial of these few suggestions, by those whom 
we may call the “main strength” teachers, will soon 
change the clumsy, aimless efforts to touches so true and 
skillful that each one will have a direct and beneficial 
effect in molding the minds and characters of those en- 
trusted to their charge. 


DRAWING IN MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS.—(II.) 


BY W. 8 PERRY, 
Director of Art Department, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is not expected that we are to copy fully European 
industrial schools, nor to model our courses of study wholly 
aftertheirs. The conditions of work are not the same ; the 
conditions of the people are not the same ; but, neverthe- 
less, in the schools of Europe there is a vast deal to con- 
vinee one that we have much to learn. Especially is this 
true in regard to drawing,—a subject already discussed, 
and the questions relating thereto partially answered. 

In reply to the assertion often made that drawing in 
manual training schools should be mechanical, because of 
the interpretation of manuai training as mechanical train- 
ing, the statement may be given that in the best manual 
training schools of Europe, and also in those in which the 
greater part of the work has a trade bearing, the drawing 
is far, very far, from being limited to the mechanical side. 

In the manual training schools of Paris, notably Ecole 
Communale, at 33 Boulevard de la Tournefort, and also 
Ecole Municipale, Diderot, a great'deal of time is given to 
freehand drawing, designing, modeling, ete. The classroom 
of the former school is a museum in itself. Specimens in 
wood, metal, clay, plaster, ete , hang everywhere in large 
frames. The objects are not only exceptional in form 
and shape, but they are also most artistically arrapged, 
Everything possible is done to place before the pupils ex- 
amples of good form, proportion, and execution, that 
they may not depend wholly upon the teacher, but that 
each lesson may be fully illustrated by objects of art as 
well as by those of utility. 

In the Ecole Diderot are to be found objects of most 
exceptional art value made by the students, and, in con- 
trast to this work, are shown various specimens of Amer- 
ican metal work,—inferior we grant, and therefore not 
generously typical,—but the contrast is too marked to be 
lightly overlooked ; and it is the American, not the Euro- 
pean, who suffers by the comparison. The director em- 
phatically states: ‘“‘ We put art into our manual work, 
and you Americans do not.” 

The Mannal Training School at Komotau, Bohemia, 
one of the earliest in the field, established largely for the 
production of superior trade workmen, provides a daily 
course in freehand drawing and designing, six hours each 
week being given to the sabject. The results gained by 
these students rank very far in advance of those in most 
of our manual training schools, and many of the original 
designs would excel in comparison with those of some of 


our art schools. 
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Forging is a part of every manual training course in 
America ; and in consideration of this work also, our 
students could well afford to take freehand drawing. In 
the Industrial School at Geneva the student may enter 
for the course in forging alone, yet all stadents are re- 
quired to spend two hours every day in drawing and two 
in modeling, and a great part of this drawing is free- 
hand. The director states that they cannot afford to re- 
strict the pupils to forging, when freehand drawing and 
modeling accomplish results otherwise impossible to attain 
economically, and he also says: “Students must be given 
that which they cannot get in the ordinary forge shop of 
the city, and, therefore, with the forging must be in- 
cluded freehand drawing and general training in art, that 
the students may combine beauty with utility, and place 
their work on a far higher grade in the scale of produc- 
tion than is possible with the common workman.” 

Many other schools might be noted, but in all the in- 
dustrial and manual training schools of Europe freehand 
drawing is pot only given to train the eye and the hand, 
and to lead to a freer expression of thought, but it is also 

given to teach good proportion and good form, and thus 
to enable the student to give the greatest value possible to 
the crude product. The pupils go into the shops and ex- 
press their art knowledge in the manual work ; and one 
has only to examine the work in lathe turning from the 
Ecole Communale, named above, or to look at a page of 
illustrations in the catalogue printed by Hachette, Paris, 
to perceive how good form and proportion enter into the 
work. There are few manual training schools in America 
in which work in wood-turning, ete , can, as yet, favorably 
compare with the school just mentioned, if the matter of 
form and proportion be considered, and the children of 
this school are mach younger than the boys in our schools. 
Much remains to be done to improve the courses in 
drawing in our manual training schools, as well as in the 
public schools. Mathematical accuracy and fine execu- 
tion do not cover the full ground. These are very neces- 
sary, but more art is absolutely needed, and it is to be 
hoped that the time will soon come when it will be recog- 
nized that a man who is a mechanical draughtsman, and 
nothing more, is not broad enough to direct the work in 
drawing, in the American manual training school. 


THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE#*—(IX.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


SALARY. 
Payment of—Grounds for refusal— When not jus‘ified 

— Deduction— When warranted—Statutes cited — Hol- 

idays— Reports. 

“If it were not for my controversy with the school 
district,”* said Miss Sterricker, “I could not speak with 
the certainty I now can upon the liability of a district for 
the teacher's salary. As it is, I know that our Supreme 
Court has held the district liable for all that would have 
been due had I not been discharged by one of the trustees 
before the expiration of the contract time.” 

The party of pedagogues had gone out for a day by the 
ocean at Cliff House, and were sitting upon one of the 
verandas thereof, watching the famous Seal Rocks,—alive 
with seal and waterfowl, all plainly visible from that point 
of view. 

“I remember that case,” said Miss Lawyer; “ but ten 
years later the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania gave a 
judgment? diametrically opposite to that, and said that in 
such an action it is incumbent upon the teacher to prove 
that she was hired under the provisions of the Act of 
1862, and although the teacher recovered in the lower 
court, the jndgment was reversed in the Supreme Court.” 

“T had a little experience in that line myself,” said 
Mr. Lindburg of Nebraska. 

“Tell us about it, do/” came in a chorus. 

“It was decided a little more than two years ago,”’+ Mr. 
Lindburg replied, laughing quietly at the recollection ; 
“the treasurer of Polk County retained a part of my 
salary, on the ground that I was not qualified; but the 
balance was paid.” 
Coovriant, 1990. 

(1) School District vs. Sterricker, 86 Illinois Reports, page 595. 


(2) Dyberry School District vs. Mercer, 6 Central Reporter, page 923, | 180d Reporter, page 643 


(3) Pennsylvania Act of April 11, 1862, §4. 


chapter 59, page 82 


“Yes,” said Miss Lawyer, “and I quite agree with 
Jadge Maxwell, who said, in rendering the decision of 
the court, ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ But my 
recollection is that you were deemed properly qualified.” 

“ Well, yes. My certificate was granted by the Ham- 
ilton County soperintendent, and indorsed by the super- 
intendent of Polk County.” 

“ Another case where salary had been withheld and 
was ordered by the court to be paid was in Minnesota,’ 
about two years ago,” said Miss Lawyer,” on the unusual 
ground that there were no funds in the treasury.” 

“Is that an unusual ground for refusal to pay ?”’ in- 
quired Miss Mabel Martin (the complainant in the case 
last quoted from). 


qualification, in some form or other, is the common basis, 
—and as a rule even that hinges on some technicality 
which the court construes most favorably to the teacher. 
In Connecticut there was a case® recently, where the 
teacher was held not entitled to pay unless the register 
had been kept and filled during the time for which pay- 
ment was made, the judge quoting from the General 
Statutes” to substantiate his statement.” 
“We have had some queer cases in Michigan,” said 
Miss Smith of Detroit, “including my own,’ which was 
only decided by the Supreme Court, on appeal, in April 
last.’’ 
* How was that? I don’t believe I have seen any re- 
port of your case,” said Miss Lawyer. 
“Why, I was hired for nine months at $60 per month, 


ALBERT G. Boypen, A. M., 
Principal Bridjewater State Normal School. 


beginning Sept. 13, 1886, and I taught until March 3, 
1887, at which time the building burned. The next day 
I notified the officers that I wished to go on with the 
school, and that I held myself in readiness to complete 
my contract, but the board notified me that they would 
not continue the school. I had already been paid $333, 
—more than enough for the time I had taught. June 15 
I demanded the balance of $207, having made no effort 
to get employment elsewhere.” 

“What was the defense?” inquired Miss Lawyer, 
with interest. 

“That I was not qualified when engaged, although a 
graduate of the state normal school, and holding a certifi- 
cate from the board of that school,—of which facts the 
district board was informed.” 

“That would seem ample,” said Miss Sterricker. 
“Well,” said Miss Smith frankly, “ it undoubtedly 
would have been, but for the fact that I had been dilatory 
in getting my certificate filed in the office of the county 
board of examiners, which was not done until Oct. 30.” 
“How did you come out?” asked Miss Lawyer. 


(5) Martin vs. Elwood. 35 Minnesota Re rts 
(6) Seymour vs. Over River Schoul District (Conmectiout), New Eng- 


(7) General Statutes, page 143, §2, as amended by Public Acts, 1875, 


“Oh, yes,” responded Miss Lawyer. The question of 


“As the facts were undisputed, the judge instructs 
the jury to find in my favor, and I got $212.80, balance 
in full, with interest. The district appealed, but the 
judgment was affirmed, with costs.” 

“ Another case? from your state, decided by the same 
court at about the same time, has interested me,” sai4 
Miss Lawyer, “ where at the annual school meeting of 
Ross Township, Kalamazoo County, in 1886, it was 19. 
solved by a more than two thirds’ vote that if the board 
hired a teacher who gave satisfaction, but who failed to 
procure a certificate, he or she should be retained ang 
paid out of the moneys raised in the district.” 

“How queer!” ‘ Were there no qualified teachers ?” 
and other questions, were heard on all sides. 

“They were scarce,” replied Miss Lawyer, “ or such g 


they hired a lady on trial for two weeks, at the end of 
which time she had given entire satisfaction ; she con. 
tinued to teach for three months, giving like satisfaction, 
She had no certificate (although she had taught in the 
public schools eight years) because she did not give the 
analysis in arithmetic,—standing 90 out of a possible 100 
per cent. An order for her salary was drawn in Decem. 
ber, but payment was objected to by some because of the 
lack of a certificate.” 

‘“‘T hope she got her money,” said Miss Smith. 


WHEN OUR DAUGHTER GOES AWAY T0 
SCHOOL. 


BY A COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 


Many daughters cannot remain at home and go to 
school at the same time. At one time or another the 
question comes to the parents of such girls, Shall our 
daughter go away from home, or shall she be restricted 
to the advantages that are afforded by day schools, from 
which she can return after every session? If she goes 
away from home, where shall she be sent ? 
Perhaps the best that can be done for a daughter is to 
place her in a day school, provided the proper one can be 
found within convenient distance. Then the mother pro- 
vides the training and the cultivation, and the school 
gives the intellectual exercise and the acquisition. The 
teacher gives more or less attention to cultivation as dis- 
tinguished from acquisition; but her pecaliar province is 
to store and train the mind, to strengthen the reasoning 
powers. The student who starts a snob will turn out a 
snob, if no force but the intellectual be brought to bear 
upon him. In most schools there is little time for steps 
towards the creation of a noble and charming  persor- 
ality, — steps that all the world holds to be desirable for 
boys and preeminently desirable for girls. 
How “hard” do we find some of the girls "who have 
been long seeking and intermeddling with knowledge, but 
who have not had brought to bear upon them those infla- 
ences which are likely to make them charming com- 
panions, to develop them into the moving factors in social 
life that every woman seems to have been created to be- 
come ! 
The mother who lives at a distance from the centers of 
cultivation, where, from one cause or another, the stand- 
ards of refinement are not the highest, often asks herself 
the questions with which this paper opens. They are 
real questions to her. She says to herself, “I may bring 
a teacher with all the learning of all the colleges to my 
home, I may fill my library with all the books that the 
wisest men and women have written in all languages, 1 
may have my daughters’ reasoning powers trained by the 
most learned masters, I may do the best that is within my 
own power to cultivate the moral sense and the sense of 
beauty ; but, with little sympathy from those about me, 
how can I gave my daughters the power to embody them 
in action. How can I elevate the taste of my daughters 
while they live in a community where literary taste is de- 
fective, where so many associations tend to familiarize 
them with that which is gross and unsightly?” Such 
mother as this knows that charming manners, fit behavior 
and good taste are not matters of information, that they 
do not arise from those habits of reasoning to which the 
school Proper is chiefly confined. 
Poser wo ways in which a young person may ob- 
power to embody in his own life acquired ideals 


(4) Lindburg vs. Grosvenor, 19 Nebraska Reports, page 404 
North western Reporter, page 728. Be: 


Smith vs. 
v8 District, Michigan Reports, 589; 37 North. 


(9) Hale vs. Risley (Michigan), 37 Northwestern Reporter, page 5! ° 


condition of things could not have been possible. But § 
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of behavior. He may, in the first place, be told how it is 
to be done by some one who has actually succeeded in the 
effort. The other way is by imitation, practised by the 
young person of his own motion. The first process in- 
volves the inculeation of maxims of conduct which are to 
be put into practise. The trouble with this method is 
that those persons who know best how things should be 
done, are the ones who least know how they do them. 


® They are the geniuses in all arts. The best can never be 
) imparted by this method. It demands of the immature 
@ wind that it apply general maxims to particular cases, 


and in this, one may say, almost the whole art of behavior 
exists. 

The second process involves conscious or unconscious 
imitation by the young person of some admirable char. 
acter. It is in this way, in fact, that almost all of the 
high teaching of skill in the world goes on. This is the 
“personal influence” that great men and women exert. 
This it is that carried hosts of young men to the labora- 
tories of an Agassiz in Cambridge; it is this that took so 
many women to Vassar College, to be near a Mitchell. 

We see an admirable example before us, and, — by what 
means we know not, — we end by allowing the essence of 
character to enter our being; we find ourselves imitating 
the person that we admire through some subtle influence 
that molds our spirits to their environment. Thus we see 
that the secret of developing character consists in con- 
stantly presenting to the young person the right persons 
and things to admire. 

Personal culture is this, — the capacity to admire right 
things in morals and art; and, in so far as these admira- 
ble things are ways of behaving, the power to embody 
them in life. Right ways of behaving in great things we 
call noble conduct; in small things they are charming 
manners. In either sense they are worthy of the utmost 
labor to achieve. 

The case of the brother is not difficult for the parent to 
settle. He goes to college on his way to the great world 
in which he is destined to win his way alone. He passes 
through the little world of scholastic life and, under the 
influence of honored men as guides and examples, he gains 
an experience of independent action which it would have 
been impossible for him to gain at home, while he is 
never without those above him who stand, to some extent, 
at least, in the parent’s stead. This is the rational mas- 
culine education. How about the daughter ? 


The daughter is destined at some time, if she follow 
out the normal career of woman, to marry, and then to 
leave one home, to which she has been subsidiary, and 
enter another of which she must b» the head. The ques- 
tion therefore presents itself to many mothers, “Are there 
not advantages in preparing my daughter for the career 
before her, away from home, that she cannot obtain so 
long as she remains under her father’s roof? May not 
good come to her if for a period she be cut off from the 
home influence to such an extent that the world may take 
on for her an appearance different from that which she 
has been accustomed to from childhood? Will it not do 
her good to study the great art of living among other peo. 
ple, whose rights, whose prejudices, even, she must 
respect? Is it not conceivable that such an experience 
may prepare her for the responsibilities of her life, so 
that when she crosses the threshold of wifehood she may 
feel the confidence which comes from having previously 
breathed some other atmosphere than that of her child- 
hood’s home ? ” 

In France the daughter is prepared for her normal life 
by means of the convent school, or, at least, an attempt 
's made to prepare her in that way ; but the convent 
school lacks one essential element that the girl needs. It 
does not offer the environment to which she is destined. 
It does not farnish the ideal family cirele. It is an un- 
natural collection of women, subjected to unnatural rules, 
which grow necessarily from the pecaliarities of the case. 
The large boarding-school is a means often adopted in 
America; but even that does not supply all that is to be 
desired. Girls cannot be cultivated by wholesale; there 
Must be much individualization. 

At Margaret Winthrop Hall, in Cambridge, Mass., the 
*ase is provided for by putting the girls in a small group 
under the care of a House-Mother accustomed to the re- 
finements of the best American life, inspired with a 
strong desire for the highest training, and dominated by 
tlevated ideals, who is capable of surrounding the girls 


under her care with the humanizing and cultivating influ- 
ences that they have been accustomed to under their 
fathers’ roofs, — in short, of giving them a second home. 

This Hall is connected with the Cambridge School, a 
day school, in which the girls receive all of their formal 
education, in which alone they meet their teachers and 
perform their tasks. Thus for these girls distant from 
their homes the line is drawn as strictly between home 
and school, as it is for those pupils who live in the Uni- 
versity city and go to their real homes every day. There 
are no teachers in the real homes, and there are none in 
Margaret Winthrop Hall. In each, however, there is 
the sweet home atmosphere pure and simple. 

The daughter goes to Margaret Winthrop Hall and 
finds herself under the care of a lady of refinement, who 
realizes that she is to fill the mother’s place. She recog- 
nizes the fact that the mother creates the daughter's hori- 
zon, is her moral guide, her social example, and her 
helper in all things; but she remembers also that it is 
impossible for her to be more than “Godmother,” or 
“ House-Mother.”” In that office, however, she finds am- 
ple scope for the ambition of her womanly nature and 
opportunity to set an example of noble living. 

It is not for the House-Mother to conduct the “ educa- 
tion,” technically so-called, though she believes that the 
cultivation which she is set to give will add its greatest 
charms to any education that a young woman can obtain. 
She is not to present information on any of the subjects 
studied in school, but she is to communicate generous im- 
pulses, to train her charge in grace and tact of manner, 
well knowing at the same time that she is utterly unable 
to impart these things. Some influence must be brought 
to bear upon the girl which will cultivate her moral sense 
and the sense of beauty, and give the power to embody 
them in action. 

How can the capacity to admire right things, and this 
power to embody them in life be given toachild? We 
have already hinted at the method. The only way in 
which the first has ever been done is by the constant 
presentation of right things to admire. By repetition of 
this process the habit of admiring right things becomes 
more and more fixed in the character, and any tendencies 
to admire wrong things are weakened or dissipated by 
disuse, for all admiration, of good or evil, though weak at 
first, is strengthened by repetition. 

The germ of admiration of right things must first exist, 
but if it exists it may easily be made to increase. By 
sedulously banishing from the girl’s horizon those things 
that she should not admire, and surrounding her with 
those which it is right to admire, we develop, by simple 
process of repetition, whatever small germs of capacity 
for the admiration of right things she may possess, while 
wrong things, by their banishment from her whole life, 
become more and more strange to it, until at last we may 
almost hope to find her power of admiration appropriated 
by good things. After such good habits have beea formed, 
the young woman is safe to be dismissed iuto the world 
with some confidence that they will be retained through 
life. 

Now, let the girl live in the presence of a high-minded 
and elegant woman, and she will not only learn to admire 
nobility of soul and high-bred demeanor, but she will be 
found sooner or later embodying somewhat of the same 
traits in her perceptions, and practicing them in her com- 
merce with the world. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall is founded for the purpose of 
giving to young women a home which shall be new with- 
out being at the same time the one in which they must 
take the chief responsibility. It aims to give to each girl 
a new experience in order that the change may not be so 
great, nor 80 little prepared for, when she shall be obliged 
to act entirely upon her own responsibility. 

The House-Mother in such a Hall is an essential factor 
in the better education of each girl under her care. What 
then are her duties? They are merely a continuation of 
those of the mother — the development of character, as 
opposed to the storing and training of the mind. The 
House-Mother:is for each one of them the creator of the 
spiritual atmosphere in which she is to live. Through 
her, for the time being, the girl's choice of companionship 
comes ; she guides her in her amusements, in her literary 
choices, in her artistic tastes, if she have a tendency in 


that direction. By her equity and elevation of purpose 
she is the unconscious means of her moral development, 


and in her personal dignity and charm of manner the 
pattern to which her social ideas and behavior tend to 
conform. The House-Mother is a part of the atmosphere 
with which each girl is surrounded, and she, indeed, 
creates all the rest of that atmosphere. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall is founded upon the deep dis- 
tinction that exists in the nature of things between the 
two sides of a complete womanly training, represented by 
the conveyance of information on the one hand and the 
guidance of admiration on the other. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(XIL.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


ARITMETIC (HIGHER GRADES). 

Frequently pupils are led to write the fewest possible 
figures on the slate or blackboard in solving quite difficult 
problems. The following exercise, heard in the practice 
department of a normal school in Dresden will illustrate 
this practice. The mistakes made in this class and in 
other classes where similar work was attempted made me 
doubt its practical value, whatever may be said in its 
favor, as mental discipline. 

The problems were placed upon the board, and one 
pupil at a time was asked to perform the problem, while 
the others followed and made corrections : 

From 87.043 take the sum of 3.504; 9.402; 6.007. 


8.7043 
3 504 


9.402 
6.007 


The pupil writes 


and said 7, 8,12, and Z (emphasizing and placing the 
figures under the first column) makes 13 thousandths ; 2, 
3, and 7 makes 4 thousandths; 5, 9, and ZI makes 10 
tenths ; 6, 7, 16, 91, and 8 makes 27 ; 2 and 6 makes 8. 
Answer: 68.111. 

66 2 x 2.19 placed on the blackboard. 


66.2 x 2.19 


66.200 
912 


Performed and explained as follows : 

Result to give thousandths. 2 tenths x 9 hundredths; 
place 9 under tenths. Hundredths by tenths give thou- 
sandths ; place 1 tenth under hundredths. Thousandths 
by whole ones give thousandths ; place 2 under thou- 
sandths. Multiply: 9 X 218. Put down 8 thou- 
sandths, saving 1 hundredth to be added. 9 x 6 = 54 
hundredths + 1 hundredth = 55 hundredths. 1 x 2 
= 2 hundredths + 55 hundredths = 57 hundredths. 
Put down 7 hundredths, saving 5 tenths to be added. 
9 x 6 = 54 tenths + 5 tenths = 59 tenths. 1 x 6 
= 6 tenths + 59 tenths — 65 tenths. 2 x 2= 4 tenths 
+ 65 tenths = 69 tenths. Put down 9 tenths, saving 6 
whole ones to be added. 1 XK 6—=6+6=>12. 2x 

=12+4+12=— 24. Put down 4, saving 2 hundredths 
to be added. 2 X 6 hundredths = 12 hundredths -+- 2 
= 14 hundredths. Put down answer, 144 978. 

A third problem was given, to which an approximate 
answer was sought; i. ¢., an answer to three places of 
decimals. The problem was 67.34 x 9.823789 markr. 
The pupil said: Units and thousandths give thousandths. 
Place 9 under thousandths. For the same reason 8 under 
4, 2 under 3, 3 under 7, 7 under 6. (Written on the 


board as follows :) 67.340 

73.289 
(7 x 6) + (3 X 7) + (2 X 3) + (8 X 4) = 101. 
Place 1. (3 x 6) + (2% 7) + (8 X 3) + (9 4) 
+10=192. Place2. (2x 6)+(8 X7)+(9 X38) 
= 105. Place5. (8 x 6)+(9 kK 7)+10= 
121. Place1. 9 X 6-+12 = 66. Place 66. 


Other similar problems were performed in the same 
mechanical but rapid manner. >> 

In the practice department of the Weimar Normal 
School I found in each room a card of known meéasure- 
ments of various kinds, to be used as a standard of com- 
parison. Several given distances,—such, for example, as 
the length of a room or the distance from the post office 
to the railroad station,—were given in meters and kilo- 
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meters ; square and cubic contents of known surfaces and 
solids were given. Occasionally the measurements in 
round numbers were given; as, about 50 q. m., or almost 
} of a mile. 


SENTENCES FOR CLASS PRACTICE." 


BY JAMES F. WILLIS, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE ADJECTIVE MODIFIER. 


The bleak blast blows. 

A heavy sentence was imposed. 

Such unworthy conduct is hated. 

Many large diamonds were bought. 

This busy, inquisitive man envied. 

That great Persian army perished. 

Much fine grassy land can be seen. 

The little timid mouse has hidden. 

There short, dreary days have come. 

Bright, clean houses have been seen. 

A pretty blue-bird has been caught. 

Many neat, intelligent boys applied. 

Steady, honest labor must be rewarded. 

Bleak, mountainous Norway was visited. 

Much graceful poetry has been written. 

These fine large cattle will be killed. 

Many Eastern nations have been forgotten. 

This haughty, unjust, oppressive king died. 

All these wise, witty men will be invited. 

All those pretty little books have been sold. 

Those precious Chintse vases have been broken. 

Those unfortunate young men have been dismissed. 

These little talkative boys should be reprimanded. 

All such profitable acquaintances should have been 
secured. 

These good old English families would have been rep- 
resented. 

THE ADVERB MODIFIER MODIFYING VERBS. 


Those ships sail easily. 

The army pushed forward. 

James has gone somewhere. 

The corpse was lifted up. 

Those books must be there. 

That officer was locked in. 

Those boys have behaved ill. 

That judge has wisely decided. 

The men are now working below. 
Children will presently be here. 

The execution was quickly made. 

The messenger has already left. 

Bad habits are seldom overcome. 

Many emigrants recently landed. 
Statements were rendered weekly. 

The vessel has never yet delayed. 

The long tunic was anciently worn. 

The birds have now appeared again. 
This money will be foolishly spent. 
Those merchants will come by and by. 
Pupils should always obey cheerfully. 
The goods were immediately brought in. 
The master will doubtless be informed. 
Much good work has sometimes been done. 
The office will hereafter be closed early. 


THE OAK. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY. 


I. Tithe—* Monarch of the Forest.”’ 
If. Botanical name— Quercus. 
III. Species. 
1. Number. About 250. 
2. Common in this state. 
3. Range of growth. 
a. Shrubs, 2 to 3 feet in height. 
.b. Trees, 80 to 100 feet in height. 
LV. Distribution. Found ia nearly all latitudes, except 
the extreme northern ones. : 
V. Growth. 
1. Trunk. 
a. Erect. 
b. Strong. 
Numerous branches. 


* Copyright, 1891. 


2. Root. 

a. Strong tap. 

b. Fibrous (when cultivated). 
3. Leaves. 

a. Evergreen. 

b. Deciduous. 

1. Arrangement—Alternate. 

2. Venation—Net-veined ; simple. 

3. Base—Tapering. 

4. Apex—One to three-lobed. Obtuse. 

5. Margin, entire—Deeply lobed. 

§ a. Upper—Shining, smooth. 
6. Surface [smooth. 
(6. Under — Pale ;_ hairy, or 
7. Petiole—Medium ; round. 
8. Stipules—None, or falling early. 
9. Shape—Very irregular. 
10. No. of lobes—Variable in same species. 

4. Flowers (Monecious). 

a. Staminate. 

1 Arrangement—Slender,hanging catkins. 
2. Calyx—Two to eight-parted. 
3. Stamens—Three to twelve. 

b. Pistillate. [tered. 
1. Arrangement—Kither solitary or clus- 
2. Pistil—Three-cleft. 

3. Ovary—Three-celled. 

5. Fruit—The acorn (ack, or oak, corn). The 
acorn is a one-seeded nut, partly, never fully, 
enclosed by a woody cup, which is formed by 
the enlargement of the scales of the flower 
cup. Although each ovary of the pistillate 
flower contains three ovules, one only matures. 
The shape of the acorn varies in different 
species, but it is the peculiarity of its fruit 
that distinguishes the oak from all other trees. 

VI. Value. The oak is one of the most valuable prod- 
ucts of our forests, ranking second to the white pine, 
The lumber. obtained from the oak is hard and dur- 
able, and it takes a fine polish. It is extensively 
used in the manufacture of wagons, carriages, ma- 
chinery, furniture, and as finishing lumber for our 
houses. The bark of certain species is used for 
tanning leather, and the bark of another species 
furnishes the cork of commerce. The fruit is used 
in many localities as food for swine. _ 

—A Forest Festival. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE CLAM. — (IIL) 


The lest two lessons should be thoroughly reviewed by the aid of 
the shells and a blackboard sketch on which the organs can be 
located as they are described by the children. 

Tt will add interest to the talk about the burrowing habits of the 

a clam, if the teacher can show 

— razor-shell (Fig. 1), and 

ae FE explain that this kind of clam 

burrows so fast with its pow- 

erfal foot that one can head it off only by a sudden oblique cat 
with the spade, 

South of New York the 
round clam, or quahog 
(Fig. 2), is the common 
one in the market, and 
will be the most conven- 
ient type for thesa les- 
sons. Oa sandy shores 
this burrows but little be- 
low the surface, often even 
crawling about with its 
shell partly exposed. 
siphon tubes. 


Fig. 1 


Fig 2. 
This habit is the explanation of the short 
It is taken in muddy creeks by long tongs or rakes. 


The large, rounded shell of this clam, with its prom- 


inent beak, has the hinge ligament on the outside. Chil- 


dren will see by carefally opening and shutting it, that 


the ligament is stretched when the shell is closed, and so 


opens the shell when it contracts to its natural size 


‘The foot and mantle edges are white, the siphon tube 
yellowish or brownish orange, mottled toward the end with 
dark brown or opaque white, and are separated a little 
the end. The mantle lobes are Separate and ruffled 7 
the edges. The clam easily burrows when 
means of its large foot with a broad, thin edge, ‘thon 


*Oopyright 


be protruded from any part of the lower side through the 
large opening in the mantle. '. 

In many parts of the country the fresh-water clam will be t 
most easily obtained. The manner of keeping it in the goh 
has already been described. 

A horny brown skin sometimes covers the whole shell 
of the fresh-water clam, but is usually worn off neap the 
beak by the action of acids in the water. 

Fig. 3 shows the position of one of these clam in Crawling, the 


line at s representing the bottom of a lake or river, abovs which j; 
water. 


The beak is far forward and the long hinge ligament, 
being on the outside, acts as in the quahog, like a spring 
to open the shell. Oa the inside of the shell are several 
hinge-teeth, if the clam is a Unio, generally two wedge. 
shaped teeth on the left valve and one on the right, while 
back of these the right valve bears one long lateral toot} 
and the left bears two. 


In Fig 4 two of the wedge-shaped, or cardiaal teeth are shown 
on a right valve at c, and the lateral tooth at /. 


The pearly lining of this shell is the same as that which 
forms the mother-of-pearl of the pearl oyster. When this 
deposit is increased by a particle of sand or some sinal| 
object that has worked its way ia between the mantle and 
the shell, an imperfect pearl is formed. Since the clam 


he one 
Oolroom 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4 


cannot expel an intrader, he takes this way of covering it 
up and thus freeing himself from the irritation it caused. 

Near the impressions of the adductor muscles (Fig. 4, 
aa and pa) are two smaller prints (ap and pp) made by 
the muscles which move the foot. The pallial line ()) 
runs from the anterior to the posterior adductor, but with- 
out any sinas. This lack is -explained when we see that 
this clam, the back part of whose body is never buried in 
the sand, has no long, muscular siphon, because it needs 
none. The mantle, open everywhere else, is simply united 
enougk at the siphon to make two very short tubes, which 
are always in the water. 

Tae parts of the body have the same ralativa position a3 in the 


salt-water clam, bat the palpi, iastead of haoging freely, are simpl: 
folds. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_( Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions apon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and wil! answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 

153. For the past year I have been teaching an un- 
graded school in this county, and like teaching very 
much, but would prefer more advanced work. My finan 
cial circumstances will not permit me to give up tewh 
ing to go to college, so I would like a position in some col- 
lege or normal school (I am a normal school gralua') 
as teacher of lower branches, and at the same time !¢ 
able to pursue my studies in Latin and Grek:  Coull 
you suggest any institution in which I mivht do this 
or any other means of getting through college without 
much money ? C. P. RB. 


It is comparatively easy for a lady, such as I knovyov 
to be, a graduate of a normal school, a natural teache? 
full of enthusiasm, to get a position’ in some denomin® 
tional academy where you can easily do work enough 
pay board and tuition and have sufficient time for study. 
This will last until you are fitted for college ; then you 
would need positive outside aid. 


154. Iam 22 years old, have completed the commor 
school course, and have taken a course in a countr/ ™ 
mercial college I wish to fit for college. I must pay 
all my expenses I amin hope of finding a school where 
I can teach mental and written arithmetic, book-keeping: 
chemistry, history of United States, physiology. 
mar, sewing, and type-setting. I also can, to help p%! 
expenses, run steam heater or furnace, care for church or 
school house, wash clothes or care for cows, act as kit chen 
or table or chamber help. That is what I can do; 
where can I do it ? C.H A. 


I see no encouragement for you. It is a Jong rod 
through the preparatory school and then throagh collee® 


After this training you are not much better prepared tut 


rod. 
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earning @ dollar than now, unless you take some special 
study afterward. I am a firm believer ina college course 
when one does not have to pay too dearly for it. You 
are twenty-two and should be among the active forces of 
the world very soon. At the earliest, you would be 
twenty-eight or thirty before you were earning any more 
than you can earn now. Knowing nothing of you, of 
of course I can make no estimate, but unless you are very 
brilliant, you would never feel that your sacrifice had 
paid; if you are really brilliant, you will get on finely 
without college training. I should take a good normal 
school course; then teach and study for my profession 
while teaching. Two years in a normal and four of 
teaching would introduce you to any profession by the 
time you were twenty-eight. Theoretically, there are 
some advantages in struggling for an education; but 
there are so many disadvantages. Life educates and cul- 
tures us quite as satisfactorily. 

If you are bound to take a college course and must 
work your way, you will probably be able todo it through 
the academy of the denomination with which you are 
identified,—Kimball Union Academy, if a Baptist; Til- 
ton Seminary or Kent's Hill, if a Methodist; Andover, if 
a Congregationalist ; Dean, if you are a Universalist ; 
ete. Ifa young man in any of these institutions proves 
promising, he is morally sure to have friendly aid granted 
him by patrons of the school. 


A MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE. 


ARRANGED BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


1. Recitation: ‘' Spring After the War.’’ (See page 275). 

2. ‘* The 30th day of May is designated for the purpose of strew- 
ing with flowers, or otherwise decorating, the graves of comrades 
who died in defence of their country during the late rebellion. . . . 
Their soldier lives were the revielle of freedom to a race in chains, 
and their deaths the tattoo of rebellious tyranny in arms. We 
should guard their graves with sacred vigilanes, All that the conse- 
crated wealth and taste of the nation can add to their adornment 
and security is bat a fitting tribate to the memory of her slain de 
fenders. . . Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, no ravages of 
time testify to the present or to the coming generations that we have 
forgotten, as a p2ople, the cost of a free and undivided republic. 
If other eyes grow dall, and other hands slack, and other hearts 
cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it well so long as the light 
and warmth of life remain.’? — From the general order, 1868, issued 
by Commander-in-Chief John A. Logan, 


3. ‘Softly, reverently we go 
Through the May morn’s tender glow, 
Where alone the grasses keep 
Watch above our heroes’ sleep. 


‘* Some who fell ’mid battle flame 
Seemed too young for Death to claim ; 
On their graves let choicest flowers 
Blossom into fragrant bowers. 


‘* Others died in manhood’s power, 
Leaving fame, a royal dower ; 
Near the spot their names enshrine 
Strew the laurel and the vine. 


‘*?Mid the music-throbbing hours, 
Flashing steel, and wreaths of flowers, 
Hearts, your grateful homage pay 
For a nation’s peace to-day.”’ 
— Emily A. Brownell. 


4. ‘* There are times in the history of men and nations when thes 
stand so near the veil that separates mortals and immortals, time 
from eternity, and men from their God, that they can almost hear 
the beating and feel the pulsations of the infinite. Through such a 
time has this Nation passed. When two handred and fifty thou- 
sand brave spirits passed from the field of honor through that thio 
veil tothe presence of God. . . . the Nation stood so near the veil 
that the whispers of God were heard by the children of men. . . . 
I look forward with joy and hope to the day when our brave peo- 
ple, one io heart, one in their aspirations for freedom and peace, 
shall see that the darkness through which we have traveled was 
but a part of that stern but beneficent discipline by which the great 
Dispenser of Events has been leading us on to a higher and ‘nobler 
national life.’? — From address on Lincoln; James A. Gar field. 

5. “How bright are the honors which await those who with sacred 
fortitude and patriotic patience have endared all things that they 
might save their native land from division and from the powers of 
corruption. Their names are gathered and garnered. Thsir mem- 
ory is precious. . . . Till the mountains are worn out and the rivers 
forget to flow, till the clouds are weary of replenishing springs, and 
the springs forget to gash, and the rills to sing, shall their names 
be kept fresh with reverent honors which are inscribed upon the 
National Romembrance.”? —H. W. Beecher. 


6. ” © Ag well they sleep through wintry snows 
As through the summer’s fragrant morn, 
Their hands have plucked the only rose 
That grows on earth without a thorn. 
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“ Bat we who still in wars abide, 
Who lose their strength and weep their lose, 
Assuage our grief and vaunt our pride 
With floral wreath and blooming cross. 


“Is war then worth the woe it brings, 
The broken heart, the blossomed grave ? 
Ah ! high in heaven above me rings 
The shout of freedom, — from a slave.’’ 
— Rose Terry Cooke, 


7. ‘' The fountain of our strength as a nation springs from the 
private life and the voluatary efforts of forty-five millions of peo- 
ple. Each for himself confronts the problem of life, and amid ite 
varied conditions develops the forces with which God has endowed 
him. Meantime, the Nation moves on in its great orbit with a life 
and destiny of its own, each year calling to its aid those qualities 
and forces which are needed for its preservation and its glory. Now 
it needs the prudence of the counsellor, now the wisdom of the law- 
giver, and now the shield of the warrior to cover its heart in battle. 
And when the hour and the men have met, and the needed work 
has been done, the Nation crowns her heroes and makes them her 
own forever.’? — James A. Garfield. 


8. “DECORATION Day.’’ — 


‘“‘ The Eastern wizards do a wondrous thing, 
Which travellers, haviog seen, scarce dare to tell : 
Dropping a seed in earth, by subtle spell, 
Of hidden heat they force the germ to spring 
To instant life and growth; no faltering 
’Twixt leaf and flower and fruit; they rise and swell 
To perfect shape and size, as if there fell 
Upon them all which seasons hold and bring. 
Bat Love far greater magic shows to-day : 
Lifting its feeble hands, which can but reach 
The hands-breadths up, it stretches all the way 
From earth to heaven, and, triumphant, each 
Sweet wilting blossom sits before it dies 
Fall in the sight of smiling angela’ eyes. 


. “ Bat, ah ! the graves which no man names or knows; 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found ; 
Graves of the precious missing, where no sound 
OF tender weeping will be heard, where goes 
No loving step of kindred, O, how flowa 
And yearns our thought to them! 

Bat nature knowa her wildernass ; 

There are no missing in her numbered ways. 
In her great heart is no forgetfalacss. 

Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress. 
We cannot lay sach wreaths as Summsr lays, 
And all her days are Decoration Days!'’ 


9. “ Through all history from the beginning, a noble army of 
martyra have fought fiercely and fallen bravely for that unseen 
mistress, their country. So, through all bistory to the ead, so long 
as men believe in God, that army must still march and fall, recruited 
only from the fl>wer of mankind, cheered only by their own hope 
of humanity, — strong only in the confidence of their ciuse.”? — G. 
W. Curtis. 

10. ‘* Individuals may wear for atime the glory of our institu- 
tions, but they carry it not to the grave with them. Like rain- 
drops from heaven, they may pass through the circle of the shining 
bow and add to ita luster; but when they have sunk ia the earth 
again, the proud arch still spans the sky and shines gloriously on.’’ 
—J. A. Garfield. « 

11. ‘* Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and waves! 

Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking steeple! 
Banners, advance with triamph, bend your staves! 
And from every mountain psak 

Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 
Katahdin tell Monadaock, Whiteface he, 

And go leap on in light from sea to sea, 

Till the glad news be sent 

Across a kindling contiaent, 

Making earth feel more firm and air breathe braver. 


‘* Be proud! for she ia saved, and all have helped to save 

her! 

She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 

She of the open soul and open door, 

With room about her hearth for all mankind! 

The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more ; 

From her bold front the helm she doth unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies back to spin, 

And bids her navies, that so lately hurled 

Their crashing battle, hold their thanders in, 

Swimming like birds of calm along the unharmfal shore.’’ 
— From Oommemoration Ode; James Russell Lowell, 


12, “ O backward-looking, son of time! 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping througb. 
‘* Bat life shall on and upward go; 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 
*' Take heart! — the Master builds again — 
A charméd life old Goodness hath ; 
The tares may pérish, bat the grain 
Is not-for death. 


‘4 God works in all things; all obey 
Hie first propulsion from the night, 


Wake thou and watch! — the world is gray 
With morning light!’ 
— John Greenleaf Whittier. 
13. ‘Ah, young heroes, safe in immortal youth as those of 
Homer, you at least carried your ideal hence untarnished! It is 
locked for you beyond moth or rast in the treasure chamber of 
Death.’? — James Russell Lowell. 


14, ‘' From Kine’s CHAPEL.”’ 


‘* These died that we might claim a soil unstained 
Save by the blood of heroes; their bequests 
A realm unsevered and a race unchanged ; 
Has freer blood through Norman veias come down 
From the rough knights that clutched the Saxon’s crown, 
Than warmed the pulses in these faithful breasts ? 


** These, too, shall live in history’s deatblesa page, 
High on the slow wrought pedestals of fame, 
Ranged with the heroes of remoter age ; 
They could not die who left their nation free. 
Firm as the rock, unfettered as the sea, 
Its heaven unshadowed by the cloud of shame.” 
— Oliver Wendell: Holmes. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads aud Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 
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2 to 6, a fast pace. 

4 to 8, not hard. 

5 to 6, to gasp rapidly. 

7 to 8, to sympathize with. 

5 to 7, is a liquor, 

6 to 8, a child’s plaything. 
A. Jax, Iowa City, Ia. 


1 to 2, a vehicle. 

3 to 4, not common, 

1 to 3, a railroad vehicle. 

2 to 4, an article. 

1 to 5, a kind of fish. 

3 to 7, what farmers do in fall. 


163. Enioma. 

Composed of 57 letters. 

A generous invitation and a precious pro nise. 

My 11, 22, 33, 1, 7, 54, 56, one who steals and drives away vattie 
by herds. 

My 4, 40, 1, 29, 37, 59, 50, 19, 15, ona of a sect in the second 
century who abstained from marriage, wine, and animal food. 
My 13, 21, 22, 52, 48, 36, 55, 9, the front segment of a flower, 
especially of those of the Orchis family. 
My 12, 32, 41, 47, faithfal, trae, used by Scott. 
My 27, 57, 1, 18, 6, 16, 25, 7, 46, 2, 42, the act of pouriag off a 
flaid gently from its sediment. 
My 38, 10, 20, 80, 59, 39, to b!ot out, to erase. 
My 51, 28, 5, 12, 19, 39, 24, a leaper, a tumbler. 
My 34, 57, 17, 52, 3, 15, 26, 1, 4, violent ardor, great heat. 
My 14, 10, 36, 20, 8, 45, 58, a disease of horses and cattle. 
My 53, 44, 32, 13, 43, 50, 6, 49, flexible, accomm sdating. 


My 31, 23, 35, an interjection. oJo. 
164. STAR 
1. A letter. 2. A force or natural power. 3. A genus of fangi 


or mushroome, 4. Proper. 5 A seqaience of three oirds of the 
same suit. 6. To straighten. 7. Tae breast-bone (rare). 8 Be- 
hold. 9. A letter. “ Ouris.” 


165. DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2. Tohunt. 3. Lamentation. 


5, Stabbed. 6. Acolor. 7. A letter. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR APRIL 9. 
145, Night-croW, AlhambrA, ParoqueT, LaaghteR, 
EscuriaL, OratoriO, NoctaraO .—Napoleon,—Waterloc. 


146. The letter E. 
147. Halt, heart, set, heath, wilt, bane :—“ Health is better than 


wealth,’’ 


4 Akind of wine. 


148. oO B 
AS 
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149. ‘' New occasions teagh new duties, 


Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 


They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.’’ 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 30, 1891. 


PHILADELPHIA'S sectional board must go. 
Tuer should be an Arbor Day any week this season. 


Tue members of the school board are appointed by the 
mayor in New York, Brooklyn, St. Paul, and Chicago. 


PresipEnT Eliot’s condemnation of school readers is 
furnishing a text for no end of editorial comment from 
Maine to Ovegon via Texas. 


Boston has had a quiet sensation recently, caused by a 
lectare by Miss Lucy Salmon in which she proved to her 
own satisfaction that the average Boston cook was better 
off financially than the average Boston school teacher. 


CALiroRNIA has never done the world a greater service 
than in demonstrating the utter failure of the scheme of 
state publication of text-books. But for her costly ex- 
periment at least five states might have been tempted 
into it this year. 


Hon. E. E. Waite, LL.D., is certainly doing more 
and stronger institute lecturing than any other man in the 
country. It is a great day for education when such a 
man is available for this work. There is no interrogation 
mark possible concerning his work or influence. 


WELL, well, Pennsylvania’s governor has distinguished 
himself by vetoing a bill requiring instruction in ph ysical 
culture in city schools! We never expected this. He 
looks upon it as an extra study when it is purely a relief 
from study, a preventive of over-work. The only salvation 
for the over burdened city school program is intellectual 
repose through physical erlture skillfully secured. This 
Governor Pattison vetoed. 


Tur New York College for the Training of Teachers 
will award, upon June 10, the Tileston Scholarship, which 
is tenable for two years, and entitles the holder to free 
tuition: for that time. Application must be filed by 


June1. The candidate must present a degree or diploma 
from some college or scientific schoel of good standing, or 
a statement from some responsible officer that such degree 
will be conferred at the next commencement; also a 
formal statement of a desire to prepare for the profession 


of teaching. 


Acext Georce A. Watton of the Massachusette 
Board of Education is assigned the special duty of visit- 
ing the parochial schools, and has never been able to se- 
cure admittance into a parochial school in his official ea- 
pacity. If he came as a private citizen, and wished to 
see for his own information the working of the paro- 
chials, they were willing to admit him, but when he placed 
the ground of his visit on his standing as a state officer 
they refused. He consulted the bishop, who said he had 
no objection to his official visitation and gave him a letter 
to that effect which he was to show to the priests, with the 
remark that they would do as they pleased in spite of any 
letter from him. And they have, for with that letter Mr. 
Walton was no better able than before to secure official 
admission into a single parochial school. 


One of the misfortunes of the school life of the day is 
the fact that it is so much easier to create a public excite- 
ment over non-essentials than over questions of vital im- 
portance. There are three unimportant matters over 
which there is sure to be a lively local warfare. The 
change from the half-holiday, Wednesday and Saturday, 
to the Saturday holiday ; the change to one session in the 
high school, and the no-recess plan. Before these come 
about, all goes well, as it does after they have come ; but 
when the excitement is on, one would think, to hear one 
side talk, that ruin had reigned, and to hear the other, 
that it would reign after the change, but it is in every re- 
spect a non-essential. 


Tue governor of South Carolina has sent a letter to 
the governors of the other southern states, asking the co- 
operation in securing a suitable school history for South- 
ern children to study. He says: “It is not the wish of 
our people to have a history presenting a partial view of 
the opinions en‘ertained by the southern people and the 
part they took in the late war, but it is demanded that we 
have a fair presentation of them and that all opprobrious 
words and phrases shall be omitted from the histories 
that our taught in our schools. Nor is it desired to have 
the part taken and views entertained by the people at the 
North unfairly stated. What is wanted is a history that 
is impartial and complete in the presentation of both 
sides of the question in unobjectionable language to either 
side.” 


Ir is more and more apparent that Worcester has been 
needlessly exercised over Docent Boaz’s physical measure- 
ments. Clark University will bring to the city more per- 
manent honor of a higher order than anything else within 
its borders, and it would be suicidal from the standpoint 
of reputation for the city to antagonize it. There may be 
a difference of opinion regarding the intrinsic value to the 
schools of the taking of these measurements, but, pro- 
vided there is no special good in it, or even that there 
was slight objection to the taking of them, it would be as 
nothing in comparison to the harm done by silly and 
fanatical opposition such as disturbed the city. There 
is definite advantage in the measurements, and only 
disadvantage in the outcry against them. 


ARBOR DAY. 


To the surprise of many, Arbor Day continues to grow 
in popularity, and universal observance. In New York, 
for instance, in 1889, 5,681 school districts observed the 
day, and 24,166 trees were planted. In 1890, 8,106 dis. 
tricts planted 27,130 trees. This year more than half a 
million teacherr, pupils, and friends will observe the day. 
In almost every instance appropriate literary exércises 
accompanied the planting of trees, and many ingenious 
and elaborate programs were arranged. 


Superintendent Draper, in speaking of its influence, 


lems may be slight it is certain that the interest shown 
must awaken in all a love for Nature, and a reverence 
for her works, which cannot be taught in any other way. 
If nothing further has been accomplished, very much has 
been done towards making pleasant and attractive, thou- 
sands of the school grounds of the State. This result is 
cause for gratification, as it emphasizes the importance of 
providing agreeable surroundings for the school children 
of the State. The influence of pleasant surroundings 
goes far to create in the minds of pupils a love for the 
beautiful, which will enrich their whole lives. Inter- 
est in this work has been greatly stimulated during the 
past year, by the offer of prizes for best kept school 


grounds.” 


PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 


Too much can hardly be said of the influences of per- 
nicious literature upon the children of school age. The 
Philadelphia Board of Education has recently discussed 
this question with much vigor and wisdom. During one 
month recently there were 237 arrests in that city, of 
boys between the ages of eight and fifteen, charged with 
larceny, burglary, and other misdemeanors. It is cur- 
rently believed that the dime novel and similar literature 
plays a no inconsiderable part in producing these charac- 
ters. It is not generally known how large a revenue 
comes to news dealers from literature, which, to put it 
mildly, is not wholesome. It is not the North American 
Review, the Forum, the Atlantic, Hurper’s, Scribner's, or 
the Century that furnish the sinews of war to the news 
agent, but other and undesirable books and periodicals. 
There is earnest need of immediate attention and syste- 
matic effort of the creation of a taste for good reading. 
In this the public school must play an importan® part, 
and it cannot arouse itself any too quickly. The Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Times well says: ‘“ Every town or school or 
family ought to make it its business to place in the hands 
of the rising generation, wholesome, hearty, helpful books. 
Indian fights and stage coach robberies are not exactly the 
proper thing for young human nature’s daily food. But 
teach a boy to revel in Scott’s romances, or Dickens’ 
caricatures, or let him learn to love Noah Brooks, and J. 
T. Trowbridge, and W. H. G. Kingston. Then let him 
have plenty of these books always at his elbow, and ten 
to one he will fling away “ blood and thunder ” novels and 


ambitions then and there. There is no time to be lost in — 


this matter. 


PRINCIPAL A. G. BOYDEN. 


Principal Albert G. Boyden, of the Bridgewater 
(Mass.) State Normal School, whose portrait appears 
in this number, has been honored in various ways by 
his former pupils during the past week. He is one of 
the most distinguished teachers of the country, not only 
because of his ability as teacher, in which he is second to 
no man in the land probably, but because of his recognized 
manliness and of the influences of the graduates of the school. 
More than any other man now in active service he reminds 
one of the influence of “Sam” Taylor of Andover fame, 
and Mark Hopkins. In connection witha reception given 
in his honor, one of the city dailies said, after discussing the 
influence of the normal school upon the public school idea. 
“The normal school is the cause of the present strength 
of the public school idea. Of these the Massachusetts 
schools have been at the front. Bridgewater, Westfield, 
Salem, Framingham, and Worcester, have been second to 
none in the entire country. Bridgewater, for instance, 
has among its alumni the superintendent of Boston, two 
of the supervisors, fifteen of the principals, sixteen of the 
submasters, and an unnumbered host of women teachers 
and specials. She has more of the teaching force of the 
city than has any other three institutions, excepting, of 
course, the City Normal School. It is without a parallel 
that @ man like the principal, Mr. Boyden, teaching in @ 
qulet country town for thirty-seven years, should largely 
direct the teaching of Boston’s tens of thousands of pupils. 
There 18 NO one institution in the state that holds so vital 
@ relation to our prosperity as these schools.” 


says: “It has proved to be a pleasant school festival. 


' Although the effect of its observance upon forestry prob-| 


It might have been said also that of the sixty-seven 
school superintendents in the state, eighteen, or more than 
one fourth are from the same school. . 
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JOURNAL OF EDUC 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


We shall undertake to conduct a table, recognizing, however 
eat eapeonibilitg of answering all the questions that may be raised. 
We will answer those which fall within the line of our special read- 
ing, and will, so far.as time allows, look up other questions. ] 


What different opinions regarding consciousness and 
self-consciousness have been held by metaphysicians? 

The early philosophers seem not to have discussed 
either consciousness or self-consciousness to any great ex- 
tent. In the Greek language there was no word to 
express the idea until, perhaps, in the time of the later 
followers of Aristotle. According to Hamilton, Ter- 
tullian was the first to use the term consciousness in its 
peychological signification. 

In one of the Socratic dialogues, the Charmides, Kritias 
refers to the Delphian motto, ‘“ Know thyself,” and ex- 
plains that self-knowledge is Temperance, while Socrates 
is represented as arguing that self-knowledge is impos- 
sible. 

In the Thesstetus, Plato attributes to sense the power 
of perceiving that it pereeives. The above would indi- 
cate, perhaps, the nearest approach to a study of con- 
sciousness that was made by the Greek philosophers. 

The term consciousness was first restricted to its 
present psychological use by Descartes. Since his time 
this or an equivalent term has been used to indicate the 
same psychical state by English, French, Italian, Spanish 
and German metapbysicians. 

Probably the term consciousness has been much more 
fully discussed than the term self-consciousness as opin- 
ions regarding the latter have been much less at variance 
than regarding the former. Many of the definitions of 
consciousness might very well serve as definitions of self- 
consciousness. Thus, Tappan states: “Consciousness is 
the necessary knowledge which the mind has of its own 
operations. In knowing, it knows that it knows; in 
experiencing emotions and passions, it knows that it ex- 
periences them ; in willing, it knows that it wills.” De- 
fining consciousness still more nicely, he presents what he 
calls “ self-recognition,” ¢. ¢., the mind knowivg itself in 
its knowledge, emotions, and volitions. 

This does not differ essentially from what Leibnitz 
states concerning self-consciousness under the term apper- 
ception, t. 6, “that degree of perception which reflects 
as it were upon itself; by which we are conscious of our 
own existence, and conscious of our perceptions; by 
which we can reflect upon the operations of our own 
minds, and can comprehend abstract truths.” 

Locke, in discussing consciousness, has asserted : “ It 
is as intelligible to say that a body is extended without 
parts, as to say that anything thinks without being con- 
scious of it or perceiving that it does so.” 

Cousin, in the same connection, states, “We not only 
feel, but we know that we feel; we not only act, but we 
know that we act; we not only think, but we know that 
we think. To think without knowing that we think is as 
if we should not think.” 

Dr. Reid has stated that, ‘‘ No man can perceive an ob- 
ject without being conscious that he perceives it. No 
man can think without being conscious that he thinks.” 
He furthermore states that, “ It is improper to say, I am 
conscious of the table before me. I perceive I see it, but 
do not say I am conscious of it.” Dr. Reid regarded 
that state through which we have a knowledge of the 
operations of our own minds as different from that 
through which we perceive external objects. He would 
seem to imply that the psychical state induced through 
the process of perception may be regarded as a phase of 
consciousness which ought, however, to be indicated by 
another name. 

The tendency of late seems to be to regard the latter, 
i. ¢., the psychical state induced through perception as 
consciousness, while the former, i. ¢., that state through 
which we gain a knowledge of the operations of our own 
tainds may be denominated self-consciousness. 

Herbart says: “ We need a word to indicate the total- 
ity of all simultaneous presentations; no other word than 
consciousness can be found for the purpose.” He also 
says: “ The expression, I have a concept [presentation] 
in consciousness, is to be distinguished from the expres- 


127, the distinction between an act of knowledge and an 
act of consciousness is made thus: “ An act of knowledge 
may be expressed by the formula, “I know,” and an act 
of consciousness by the formula, “I know that I know.” 
The difference between the two formulas may, perhaps, 
indicate the difference between the rtates of consciousness 
and self-consciousness as at present understood. 

[See Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy, Bowen's Hamilton, 
Herbart’s Manual of Psychology.) 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


Samuel Plimsoll, who is known threughent England as ‘‘ the 
sailors’ friend,’”’ has jast arrived in America to look into the busi- 
ness of transporting live cattle across the Atlantic, which he claims 
is unnecessarily disastrous. Mr. Plimsoll originated a movement 
for the better protection of the lives of seamen, and battled for it 
long and earnestly, until Parliament passed the amendment to the 
Merchants’ Shipping Acts, which became a law in 1876. This law 
provides for the rigid inspection and detention of unseaworthy ves- 
sels, and is aimed to prevent overloading and the carryiog of sbift- 
ing cargoes. The ‘‘ Plimsoll Mark,’’ which indicates the depth to 
which a vessel can be legally loaded, is now plainly visibly on all 
British- built ships. 

Capt. Grombchefeky has recently returned from travels in Tibet. 
The plateau is 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, and is asandy, 
saline wilderness with low ridges of hills and extensive lakes. 
Tippoo Tib, the Central African chief and slave dealer, whose 
name is so notorious in connection with Stanley’s last expedition, 
has been seized with paralysis, and is in a critical condition. 
Budapest is the name of the capital of Hungary. It was formed 
by the union of Bada and Pest in 1872. It is usual for the city to 
be spoken of by one or the other of the original namee. 

The French Chambers begins a discnssion of a new tariff. The 
discussion is to last two weeks and special changes in the tariff on 
imported grain is expected. 

American crops promise to bo unusually large this year; while 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France and Russia report a poor 
wheat crop. 

Von Moltke, the veteran soldier, died suddenly on the 25th. He 
was probably the most noted soldier in the world at the time of his 
death. 

The Pinkerton men seem the only force capable of dealing with 
strikers. Pennsylvania farnishes an illustration of this fact. 

Mr. G. E. Scott Elliott has made a successful botanical trip in 
Madagascar, and pronounces the island decidedly unhealthy. 

The coast line of Alaska, inclading the islands, is fifty per cent. 
more than the rest of the United States, incladiog islands. 

The Sahalaras of Madagascar have massacred the governor of 
Tubear and 57 soldiers. 

The President's trip to the Pacific coast has been the most tri- 
umpbal march of the times. 

Rich deposits of gold are said to have been discovered in the 
Cherokee strip. 

Natives of Portuguese Guiana have rebelled and hoisted the 
French flag. 

The Argentine Republic has decided to issue no more paper 
money. 

The Grand Dake Nicholas of Iussia, uncle to the Czar, is dead. 
The local government of Prince Edward Island has resigned. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


May 8th is to be Arbor Day in New York. 

April 17th was Arbor Day in New Jersey, and was very generally 
observed. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield gave a matinée of Beau Brummel for the 
Kindergarten for the Blind in Boston. 

The ‘ schiseophone”’ is the name given to an instrament for 
discovering flaws in metals. 

Frank Damrosch recently lectured before the Association of Pri- 
mary Principals of New York City upon ‘* The School Music of the 
Fature.”’ 

Last Sa'urday was Arbor Day in Massachusetts. There was so 
sbort a time after the announcement that omparatively little was 
done by way of celebration; but Arbor Day is now celebrated from 
April to July. 

A distinctive feature of President Harrison’s recent trip through 
the South and West bas been the part taken by the school children 
in the receptions. 

California, Penn., under the lead of Dr. Theo. B. Noss, is setting 
the standard for sloyd work throughout the state. There is prob- 
ably no more successful introduction of this system in Americe. 

Col. F. W. Parker of Cook County Normal School bas been in 
Boston the past week, and on the evening of the 23d dined bis 
former Quincy principals at Young's, taking cccasion to impress 


‘his opinions upon certain men and measures. 


State Superintendent Ranb of Illinois says there is no need of a 


sion, I am conscious of my concept. Inner perception 
(apperception] belongs to the latter; to the former it, 
does not belong.” 

In Bowen’s edition of Hamilton’s Metaphysics, p. 


compulsory school !aw because all children go to school. We pre- 
dict that Mr. Raub will be a vigorous advocate of a compulsory ed- 
neation law before he goes out of office. He will think differently 
when he knows how many children do not go to school in Illinois. 


ATION. 
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Superintendent Hinsdale of Cleveland and Superintendent Pease- 
ley of Cincinnati are still authorities in the discussions of the New 
York School Board. It is to be hoped that the ideas of the board 
are not as out of date as this locating of these men long since retired 
from these positions. 

Philadelphia enjoys the luxury of a Public Education Associa- 
tion that raises and expends considerable sums of money each year 
for the benefit of the public school and the profession of teaching. 
Through this association cooking classes have been established, and 
now it is contributing toward a chair of pedagogy in the University 
of Pennsylvania, It is surprising how much influence can be ex- 
erted by such an organization. 

The faculty of Harvard College will establish a new course in 
normal training or pedagogy, which will be opened at the beginning 
of next year. The course will be open to graduates of colleges, and 
is intended to prepare men for the positions of teachers in prepara- 
tory schools. It will ocoupy the student's whole time for one year, 
and the method of conducting it will be different from that in vegue 
at normal echools at present. Mr. Paul H. Hanns, late director of 
the State Normal School of Colorado, has been appointed assistant 
professor to conduct the course. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


MABEL'S WAIST. 


Mabel wears auch dainty dreases, 
And in dressing shows snch taste,— 
Bat ’tis surely force of habit 
Ww has made her tiny waist. 


ARTISTIC, 

‘* How distressing it is to see this drop from high art to deoor- 
ating tiles,’ as Mr. Green remarked, as a paint pot falling from 
‘he seoond-story window struck him, and he scraped off the paint 
with his elbow. 

HER NAME, 
Teacher —What is your mother’s first name, little girl ? 
Little girl—I don’t know, please. 


spesk to her ? 
Little girl—He always calls her, ‘‘ Look here, will you ?” 
THE DIFFERENCE, 
Doctor—I think I rather get the better of you, my clerical friend. 
Parson— How eo, doctor ? 


Doctor—Well, you see, I practice while you preach. 


THIS AND THAT 


Pale arbutus, fairy wi: d flowers, 
Innocents in smiling flicks ; 

Coolest ferns within the hollows, 
Columbires among the ro ks ; 

Dripping streams, delicious mosses, 
Tassels on the map’e trees ; 

Drowsy insects, humming, humming, 
Golden butter flies and bees; 

Do ffodils in garden borders, 
biery tulips dashed with dew ; 

Crocus flowers; and though tie greenness, 
Snow-drops looking out at you! 

—&t, Nicholas, 


Joaquin Miller is writing a life of Christ, in verse. 

Henry M. Stanley is credited with suggesting to Sir Edwin 
Arnold The Light of the World. 

Ida Lewis, the heroine of Lime Rock lighthouse, receives from 
the government a salary of $750 a year. 

Mrs. Sheldon, the intrepid woman explorer in Africa, has now 
reached Zanzibar, and will at once procred into the interior. 

The Dake of Veragua, who now resides in Madrid, is the only 
living descendant of Colambus, and a project is om foot in Chicago 
to induce him to open the coming World’s Fair. 

Vivian Burnett, the little son of the novelist, has taken an ed- 
itorial chair. His paper is The Moon, a society journal ‘‘ to chron- 
icle the estimable doings of smal! boys in knickerbookers and little 
girla in short frocks.’’ 

The citizens of Altorf, Switzerland, are about to erect a monu- 
ment to William Tell. The monument committee are making 
great efforts to press forward the work, and have offered four large 
money prizes for the best desigra. 

Mrs. Alexander, the British novelist, is of Irieh parentage. A 
pen-picture represents her ag ‘‘tall, handsome, somewhat portly cf 
late years, endowed with a freshness of complexion that has defied 
middle age, with fair Dhir and blue eyes; she is a striking figure 
anywhere, a charming companion, and an admirable conversa- 
tionaliat.’’ 

Yale professors are evidently well off in this world’s goods. They 
are taxed upon the following property: President Timothy Dwight, 
$63,850; Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, $76,695; Dr. Francis Bacon, 
$24,880; Prof. George E. Day, $22 226; Prof. Daniel C. Eaton, 
$2C 400; Treasurer W. W. Farnam, $52,544; Prof. O. C. Marsh, 
$44,580; ex-President Porter, $23,550; Prof. William C. Robin- 
eon, $21,540; Prof. E. E. Salisbury, $53,200; Prof. W. K. Town- 
send, $31,381; Prof. A. M. Wheeler, $36,108. 

Miss Wilkins and quinine pills are said to be the prevalent fads 
in Boston this spring, large and frequent doses of each being now 
the thing. The new author has completely oasted Ibeen, the late 
idol, from the affections of the Bostonese, and honsebolds are 
divided among themeelves over the respective meriia of A Humble 
Romance and A New England Nun. The ravages of /a grippe 
necessitate a large covsamption of quinine, which is now varried 
about in bonbon boxes, and taken for eversihing, from wet feet te 


toothache. 


Teacher—Why, what docs your father say when he wishes to 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


are requested to send 
{Contributors and querists of this department . not necessarily 


eir correct names and addresses with contributions, 
= use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 


GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE. 

A correspondent of the JOURNAL some time ago sent an article 
on the original sense of the word ‘‘ homely ’’ as relating to home,— 
domestic. It is thus used by Shakespeare when he says, extolling 
the advantages of travel, — 

‘* Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.”’ 


Also in many other instances, — 
** Be plain, good son, and bomely in thy drift.” 


‘* Homely wisdom ’’ is a common phrase with us, yet we know 
that in every-day speech of New England ‘‘ homely’? is generally 
supposed to refer to personal appearance; homely person”’ is 
what on the other side of the water is called ‘‘ugly.’’ How did 
such a change come about ? Milton, writing so evon after Shake- 
speare, gives the Yankee use of the word :—~ 


** Tt is for homely features to keep home; 
They had their name thence; coarse complexions 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool. 
What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that, 


Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn ? ”’ 
—Masque of Comus. 


The old use of the word is retained in British speech and writings, 

When I was in Lasswade, a friend, ca!ling one day, remarked 
upon my hostess’ cat, a jet-black one, then sitting by the fire. 
Tarning to me, she said, ‘‘ Doesn’t she look homely ?’’ Now we 
consider the cat very handsome. Said I, ‘‘ Perhaps you dislike a 
black cat.”’ No,”’ said she; cat is homely, To me noth- 
ing looks so homely as a cat by the fire.” My hostess, who had 
spent some time in ‘‘ the States,’’ and was familiar with the Yankee 
use of the word, now explained, and we found ourselves all agreed 
as to the “‘ homeliuess ’’ of the cat. 

Clever is another word to which we have given a singular mean- 
ing. So often used in New England as merely pleasant, good- 
natured, it may characterize porsons not especially brilliant or in- 
telligent. Its-ems to be retarning largely to its proper, origizal 
use,—and why not ? 

An Eoglish woman, who emigrated to this country 
was talking with a new acquaiotance, an American, The Jatter 
spoke in high praive of the busband cf the former. (His coming 
had preceded that of hia wife ) ‘' We think a great deal of him,”’ 
said the Yankee matron; ** he is so clever.’’ 

** Indeed,” said the newly arrived, ‘‘I am sarprised to hear it; 
he never was thought clever at home.’’ It was now the neighbor's 
turn to be surprised. ‘‘In what does his cleverness consist ?’’ 
asked the wife. It will be readily understood that an explanation 
followed, and the new-comer had received one “ language lesson.’’ 

PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


. GERMAN BOOK PRODUCTION IN 1890, 
The following table is from the Bérsenblatt : 


ears ago, 


1889 1880 

Collected Works, His. of Lit., Bibliography, 482 519 
Law, Politics, Statistics, eto., 1,549 1,638 
Medwine, Veterinary, 1,248 1 353 
Natural History, Chemistry, Pharmacy, 852 909 
Philosophy, 188 152 
Edacation, School Books, ete., 2,111 2,132 
Classical and Oriental Arcbwology, Mythol, 644 626 
Modern Languages, Old German Literature, 591 6u2 
History, Biography, Memoire, é 892 874 
Geography, Travel, Ps ‘ 534 600 
Mathematics, Astronomy, 228 215 
Military, Hippology, 525 569 
Commerce and Manufactures, 840 929 
Buildiog, Machines, Railways, Mining, ete., 383 446 
Forestry and Sports, P ° ‘ P 109 100 
Domestic Economy, Farming, Horticulture, 430 464 
Belles- Lettres, ‘ wa 1,715 1,831 
Fine Art, Shorthand, 768 187 
Folk-lore, Almanacs, ‘ ‘ ‘ 723 796 
Freemasonry, 22 19 
Miscellaneous, . ° ‘ 558 621 
Maps, ‘ ‘ 421 500 
Total ‘ 17,986 18,875 


It is significant to notice that the book production in Germany 
since 1886 has been steadily increasing, and that the increase is 
altogether in the direction of the more solid branches of literature, 
as theology, law, medicine, and natural history. Ia fiction the 
advance is almost imperceptible, the increase in the whole de- 
partment of so-called schine literatur (Romane, Gedichte, Theater, 
etc.), being but sixteen new works. 


NEW DESIGNS FOR COINS. 


Congress has appropriated $150,000, available on Jaly 1, for the 
recoinage of the subsidiary silver coins in the Treasury, and the 
director of the United States mint is taking action relative to a 
change in the design of our dollar, balf-dollar, quarter, and dime. 
He will send out a circular letter to artiste asking them to submit 


desigas for both sides of the standard silver dollar, and separate 
designs for the obverse of face of the half-dollar, qaarter-dollar, 
and dime. fle recommends no change for our gold coins. 

The designs will be confined to models or medallions in plaster. 
A reward of $500, in the nature of compensation, will be paid for 
each design accepted, five in all. The designs will be thrown open 
to public competition. It is hoped that distinguished artists will 
present designs. The motto, ‘‘In God we Trnst,’’ will be pre- 
served on the coins. The designs are to be submitted by Jane 1. 


AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 

A Western teacher, desiring to combine the practical with the 
technical, in an examination in grammar said: ‘‘ Oo the supposi- 
tionjthat one of our teachers is to be married next week, write such 
& note as you would thiok suitable.” One boy gave the following : 


ied next 
Miss Brown:—Hearing that you are to be marri 
wo 1 write to say that I hope you will get along well with him. 


Please give us an easy examination as you go. 


ours, GEORGE. 


R. C. 8, 


WHO? 
{See JoUBNAL for April 16.) 
10. W. P. Robinson. 
11. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


12. J. G. Holland. 
13. Charles Baker Adame. 


1. John Bunyan. 
2. Robert Southey. 
3. Mise Trafton. 


ell 14. Charlotte Bronté. 
6. Bryan W. Proctor. > 
7. Ben Austin and LymanAbbott. 16. Josept . 
8. Charles Dickens. 17. Washington Irving. 
9. Matthew Hale Smitb. 

—— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— When or what is the ‘‘ Goose Moon”’ ? 
— Who is the author of ‘‘Gather ye Rosebuds while ye > ? 


GoTHAMITE. 


— Where can I learn about the Cape Cod canal ? 
‘*OLD SuBSCRIBER.”’ 


— What is the history of the religious motto, ‘In God we 
Trust,’ upom our coins ? When did it first appear? CAMDEN. 


— Aga variation in the statement of an old problem, I think the 
following would be of interest to some of the readers of the JoUR- 
NAL: ** Two men pay $100 for 100 yards of cloth. A pays 50 
cents a yard more than B. How many yards does each get 
for $50 ? A. M.S. 


— To Piainville’’ ; 
Rights.” 


— To ‘‘Mark T.”’: The king-bird is sometimes called the bee- 
bird from the fact that it feeds om bees. L. W. R. 


The motto of Wyoming is ‘‘ Eqaal 
T BK 


— To “ Belford’’: Brewer's Historic Note Book says that nor- 
mal schools were firat organizad in Prassia, and with the follow- 
ing dates gives the order of their establishment: At Stettin, in 
Prussia, 1735; at Berlin, by Frederick the Great, 1748; at Han- 
over, 1757; the Borough Lod school for teachers, founded by Joseph 
Lancas'er, 1805; French training schools for teachers, 1810; in 
Holland, 1816; Normal schools for England and Wales, 1832; at 
Framingham and Wesitield, Mass., 1839. NORMAL. 


anp Waicu.—Althongh which’’ is to be used, say 
grammarian?, “ia speaking of animals and thiogs,’’ I observe that 
some good writers neglect this rule, using ‘‘who’’ in mentioning 
some of the more intelligent animals, notably horses and dogs. 
Probably this is not from carelessness, but rather claiming for 
creatures possessing so many lovable qualities and so high a degree 
of intelligence a right to be called ‘‘ persons.’’ P. McA. C. 


— The following may ba of interest to ‘‘C. A. F.’’ The firat 
instance of cremation among the white inhabitants of the United 
States is believed to be that of Col. Henry Laurens of South Car- 
olina, one of General Washiogton’s officers. His body was cre- 
mated in South Carolina in 1796. The second instance is that of 
Henry Barry, who was cremated near Marion, S.C. The third 
was that of Baron de Palm, whose body was incinerated ia Decem- 
ber, 1876, in the crematoriam erected by Dr. F. Julius Le Moyne 
of Washiogton, Pa. The fourth was that of Dr. Winslow of Cali- 
fornia, who directed the administrators of his eatate to erect a cre- 
matoriam and burn his body, which was done at Salt Lake City. 
{n the autumn of 1877 a child of Jalias Kircher was cremated in 
Mr. Kircher’s furnace, New York City. The sixth was that of 
Mrs. Jane Pitman of Cincinnati, whose body was burned at Wash- 
ington, Pa., in Feburary, 1878 

I am indebted for this information to the introdaction to a 
pamphlet on ‘* Cremation.”’ written by Dr. La Moyne, late of Wash- 
ington, Pa., and published by E W. Lightner of Pittsburg, Pa., 
in 1878. Jas. J. H. HamIcron, 


— Please parse the word worth, in the phrase, ‘‘ Woe worth the 
day.”’ H. 

Worth is the only surviving form of an old verb. It is an im- 
perative, and means befall or be to, ‘* Woe betide, or befall, or be to 
the day.” 8. 


— What is the ‘‘ Red Book” of England ? MATTIE B. 


The ‘‘ Red Book”? of England is a register of all persons under 
government in every department.—[ Ep. 


Solation of “‘ Teacher’s’’ example No. 2 in the JouRNAL of 
April 16: 


Let z = first share; 7* second ; 7” third ; z= fourth. 
Theo + $700 (1). 


87 
and (2). 
Reducing (2), “> yx 81 87 


12(y* + y + 1) = 
(1), = 108, or 256. The 
and $250. 


Whence y = 3, or #. Substitating in 
four shares are $108, $144, $192, 


G. F. P, 
Credit to A. M. Scripture, New Hartford, N. Y. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
devignetions Ato, 8vo, 12mo, ete., give little 
cation of size; we 1, therefore, hereafier, a the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the le A.) bt, 


Tue Earru Its America. 
By Elisée Reelas. Edited by A. H. Keane, B.A. Iilustrated 
by numerous engravings, diagrams, and maps. Price, per vol- 
ume, bound in library leather, $6.00; in half morocco, $7.00, 
Sold only by subscription. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This great geogrephical work includes five superb, royal cctavo 

volumes of about 500 pages each, [devoted to an entirely trust. 

worthy and reliable description of Europe and its Inhabitants, 

Four volames are devoted to Asia; four to Africa, and one io 

Oceavica, includiog the Australian Colonies and Pacific Islands. 

Fourteen volumes, all complete, were required by R-clus, to carry 

out his elaborate plan of description and illustration of the old 

world and the realms of Oceanica. 

Teachers and students of geography, in America, will r-j.ice that 
“America”’ is to bave ita turn, and become the subject of Reclus’ 
deecription. ‘Ihe Western Continent is to be treated in the same 
systematic and exbaustive manner that has been pursued with the 
Old World. The first of four or five volames that will be required 
to consider all the namerons interesting phenomena properly, is de- 
voted to ‘*British North America,’’ including Greenland. the Arctic 
Archipelago, Alaska, and the Maritime Provinces of New Brans- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Labra- 
dor, as well as the Northwest Territories of British Columbia, ete., 
the Winnipeg Basin, the region draining into the Hudson Bay, 
and also the Basin of the Great Lakes, and the St. Lawrence River, 
containing the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Special attention 
has been given to the ‘‘ discovery period’’ of this section of the 
new world, and all that a searching investigation of the traditions and 
facts of history can supply is presented. It must be borne in 
mind that the vast stretch of land, occupying the section of North 
America, north of the boundary line of the United States, and in a 
general way, politically defined as the ‘* Dominion of Canada,” 
constitutes no really distinct geographical unit. The knowledge of 
the physical configuration of the land in the far west is very meager, 
and the same is true of most of Alaska and the Territory of the 
Athabaska, Mackenzie, and Great Fish river basins, They are in 
the main unexplored. All that ie known is carefully stated. In 
fact all subjects that properly belong within the range of the science 
of geography are ably and amply considered. There is a profu- 
siun of diagrams, maps, and pictures, which supplement the pages 
of explanatory text. Of course we shall look forward to that por- 
tion of this great work which will be devoted to the United States, 
with special interest, and we learn that it is well under way. We 
cannot too strongly exprees our earnest commendation of this work 
for the student of geography and for the business man who would 
know the earth and its inhabitants. 

Epocus or American History. The Colonies: 1492- 
1750. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 300 pp, price, $1.25. New 
York and London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

It spite of the many histories of America, there has been a lack 
of a good short work, folly up to the ideas of the latest stu- 
dents. There are all sorts of school histories, from ths epitome 
of dates and names, with anecdotes thrown ia incidentally, remind- 
ing one of the college professor’s note book, which read ‘‘Insert here 
joke number,” ete., to the effort of the novelist, ignoring dates and 
names. Messrs. Longmans are providing a series of three volumes 
which should do mach to fill this gap. Dr. Albert Bushnell Ha:t 
of Harvard is editing ths series. and has written the second volume, 
or the period from 1750 to 1829, and Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton, will treat of the division and reunion between 1829 and 1889. 

The firet volame has appeared. It isin many ways a mode! of 
what a stadent’s history should be. Little attempt has been made 
to provide facts of detail. The main outlines are carefally drawn, 
that the reader who cannot study the sabject more carefully may 
have a grasp of the current of events, and their dependence on one 
another, while the stadent who desires to fill in all details, will fiod 
this invaluabls for giving a view of the entire field, Abundaut 
help is given all who wish to study more thoroughly. Ia his eug- 
gestions for readers and teachers Dr. Hart selects two lists of 
works, one costing not more than ten dollare, the other about twenty 
seven dollars. At the head of each chapter is a list of references, 
which shows the editor’s hand in its carefully pruned completenes’. 
The list is divided ander the heads of bibliographies, maps, general 
accounts, special histories, and contemporary accounts. The chap- 
ters are divided into sections, with nnmerous subheadings, but tee 
are not so prominent as to distarb the general reader or give 
the volame a low grade textbook appearance. The issuing of 
the remaining volumes will be anxiously awaited by both teachers 
and students. 


Tux Haypocks’ Testimony. By L.C.W. Published 
by Request of the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society. 
Philadelphia: 310 Chestnut St. 276 pp, 74254. Price, $1.00. 
The Haydocks’ Testimony ia to the sinfulness of human warfare 

and the righteousness of peace. It is a story of the American Civil 
War, illustrating the position of the Quakers durieg that great 
struggle and their wonderful moral and physical courage under per- 
seoation. No people have ever been more conscientious citizens of 
the United States, nor more obedient to authority which did not 
conflict with what they considered the higherlaw. Theic unwilling- 
ness to fight seemed proof to the Confederates that they favored 
the Union, and from the same cause the Northern army considered 
them cbstinate secessionists. Their homes were broken Dp, crops 
destroyed, and the men often forced into battle unarmed. Throvgh 
ali such sufferings they maintained go serene and gentle a deport 
ment as to affect their harshest enemies The story, in recounting 
the experiences of Friends throughout the Sourb, assumes somewhat 
the form of ‘& religious controversy, but the arguments for concord 
and tranquillity are quietly yet forcibly presented, and bave the 
highest scriptural anthority. 

Whittier says, ‘ The power of faith and love to overcome evi! 
- never better exemplified than in the fortitude and patient trast 
Z these devoted men,”’ and the world is gradually coming t» ao2pt 
book views of the advantages of arbitration over bloodshed. ‘The 

k has been highly commended, and is a sinderé gud garvest plea 
for brotherly love and universal peace, 


History oF Tae Unitep States. By 
I exander Johnston. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 310 pp. 

, 2618 not often that a man who has wrilten a masterpiece can be 
indaced to supplement it by a classic for the schoolroom, but this 
is what this firm hae secured from Professor Jobneton in 8 ge" 
inely clear, attractive, vivacious history for schools, which contains 
At introductory history of the’ discovery and colonization of North 
— ae band of a master is apparent in every paragraph ; 
which there are &fty-four, admirably Hiustrate all that 
More than twenty pages are devoted to an index, #9 


the maps, ef 
is desirable. 
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complete as ever graced a library edition; this is also a pron i 
index, and so full is it that the references are in Delleee foetead of 
pages. There are tables which give the growth of the thirty-five 
largest cities daring each decade of the last one hundred years; the 
growth of all the states through the same decades; the dates of the 
ratification of the Constitution and admission of the states into the 
Union down to the last, on Jaly 7, 1899. It contains also the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, 
Washiogton’s farewell address, ete. Each chapter closes with a 
br ne summary and a complete array of supplementary 
reading. 


KINDERGARTEN STORIES AND MorninG Tatks. Writ- 
ten and Compiled by Sara E. Wiltse. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, cloth, 85 cents. 

Enthusiasm is not misplaced over Miss Wiltse’s most charming 
little book, and happy is the child or the school instructed by such 
delightful methods. She has used in her selection the very cream 
of javenile short stories, fables, and folk lore, interspersed with ob- 
ject lessons, which are to be illustrated by models in paper, splints. 
or clay, made by the children. These talks are appropriately 
arranged for the weeks of the school term from September til! 
June, and carefully graded to the intellectual development of the 
young mind. While each lesson is sufficiently long for all ordinary 
purposes, they still permit of as much elaboration as the teacher 
desires, and it is expected that experienced story-tellers will adapt, 
shorten, remake, or lengthen the material given to suit the different 
classes of the kindergarten. The book includes stories by Dr. E. 
EK. Hale, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Miss Phelps, Caro A. 
Dagan. aod othere,and has a graceful introduction by Miss Pingree 
«f the Boston Schoo! Board, for many years superintendent of the 
kindergartens, who also contribates one or two short sketches. 
ELEMENTs OF Geometry. A New System of Presenta- 

tion. By C. F. R. Bellows, M.A, C.E. Philadelphia: John 

E Potter Co. 374 pp, 5x7. 

The changes that have taken place in the methods of teaching 
geometry are more numerous, perhaps, than in any other branch of 
secondary work. There has been a deal of genuine ingenuity and 
keen thought devoted to the development of methods in teaching 
every phase of geometry. One does not now study the subject 
merely for the sake of knowing it, but rather for the education that 
comes from the learning of it. 

Professor Bellows is one of the most ingenious, philosophic, and 
scientific men who has ventured a departure in this branch. Each 
of the modern authors in this subject has taken to himself a motto 
or principle of action, that of Professor Bellows being in substance, 
** Give the least assiatance that will answer, and teach daily to go 
forward with less and less agsistance.’’ He thinks that geometry 
should be a means of training the hand and eye; of attention and 
concentration of the mind; of the development of the imagination 
and conceptive power, and the development and training of the 
logical powers. With those thoughts in mind be presents the sub- 
in a critical, comprehensive style and vigorous manner. 


EnGutsa Composition. By John Nichols. 125 pp., 6x 4 
inches. Price, 60 cents. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Company. 

This excellent membar of the series of Literature Primers has 
much to recommend it for school and class use. Tue convenient 
size and the general appearance of the volume fit it for use by pu- 
pils. Professor Nichols of Glasgow Uaiversity has studied the sub 
ject so thoroughly as to wish to differ from acknowledyed authori- 
ties on no point of minor importance. Almost the only weak thing 
in the volame are the examples. Ano American must always con- 
sider the differences between the usages in this county and in Eng- 
land and Scotland. We usually consider the nee of anatomy 
instead of antonomy’’ or tattooed”’ instead of “ tabooed’’ as 
gross ignorance, or as belonging to Mrs. Partington, rather than as 
‘““improprieties.”? The ordinary American youth would probably 
smile at ao allasion to the botanical name of a ‘‘ wall-fluwer,”’ espe- 
cially if a dancing party were in his mind. The examples through 
out will prove more valuable to the thoroughly fitted teacher than 
could possibly be the case if they were were unexceptional, The op- 
portunity for discussion which they sometimes offer, should be of 
the greatest interest to both instructor and pupil. 


1890. By William Allen Butler. 

New York: Harpar & Bros. 43 pp, 11 x8. 

This is a metrical description of the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau, which has attracted such world-wide attention doring the last 
fifty years. All writers concur in their high ‘estimate of the sin- 
cerity and religious devotion of the Oberammergau peasants, the 
sclemnity and interest of the Passion Play itself, and the consum- 
mate art with which itis performed. To their testimony Mr. But- 
ler has added his own, and has endeavored to give in simple verre 
the impressions received in witnessing the performance. ‘There is 
added a series of explanatory notes of various portions of the poem, 
which give much desirable information about the origin and history 
of the play, and a description of the performers. The volume is 
richly bound in white aod gold, and has a number of illustrations 
of the scenes and tableaux, with portraits of the principal charac- 
ters. 


Caorat Sona, for the Church, the School, and the Mid- 
Week Meeting. Prepared by Melancthon Woolsey Stryker. 
Price, $40.00 per hundred copies. New York and Chicago: The 
Biglow & Main Co. 

This is an admirable collection of new music for Sanday schools 
aud week day social meetings. Every teacher of youth, whether in 
day or Sunday schools, recogaizes the influence and value of song in 
the important work of character development. In this book Mr. 
Stryker hae garaered in an attractive form the best hymns and 
melodias of our day. In siz», typography, and bioding, this book 
is a model of mechanical excellence. A stady of the index of first 
lines, shows that the choicest of the song writers have been made to 
contribate to the inspiration of worship that good music always 
brings forth. Many of the popalar gems like ‘' Man the Life 
Boat,’”’ ‘‘Safe Home, Safe Home in Port,’’ ani ‘‘Sound the 
Battle Cry,’’ are included. 


Gymnastic CARDS OF THE LIne System. By A’ 
Moree. “Series I. Boston: New England Pub. Co. Price, 15c. 


Ways anp Means: For the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Eadeavor. By Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 350 pp., 7425 Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Clark is the president of the United States Society of Uhris- 
tian Eadeavor, and his book has been dictated by experience and 
not by theory. It is printed in response to a very general desire 
among the growing Christian Endeavor Societies, for some standard 
maoual of methods, plans, and organization. Most of the sugges- 
tions have appeared in the colamns of The Golden Rule, the organ 
of the society. and have met with very general acceptance wher- 
ever tried. Those who do not know the siz) and extent of this 
society will be surprised to learn that according to the reports of 
1890, there are nearly 12,000 societies in existence,!with fally 700,- 
009 members. It has become wholly self-sustaining, and is a recog- 
aized power for good in the community. ‘‘ Ways and Means”’ 
contains explicit directions about starting new societies, practical 
questions concerning active membership, how to have successful 
meetings, committee work, etc., and is a helpful incentive to right 
living and high thinking. 

ELEMENTARY Scrence Lessons. A Systematic Course 
of Practical Object Lessons. By W. Hewitt. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 116 pp. Price, 50 cts. 

This is a series of carefully prepared elementary science lessons 
of the simplest order, upon such every day subjects as a slate, a piece 
of board, a sheet of paper. a plate of glass. ‘Two pages of instruc 
tion are given to each subject and then there is a lesson in compari- 
son of the esheets of paper, glase, wood and slate. Thus the book 
ranges through no end of subjects, taking three or foar and then 
ermparing them. It treats of nearly every familiar science and 
every realm of nature. 


Kosse’s Gotpe Book To New York Anp Its En- 
VIRONS, is a work worthy of the great city which it deecribes. Resi- 
dents who consider themselves familiar with their city may first learn 
from this book what a really wonderfal and attractive place they live 
in, while strangers will find it clear, well arranged, accurate, and ex- 
ceedingly useful io exploring the numerous points of interest. The 
main portion of the book is arranged in the form of an itineracy, 
beginning at the harbor, islands, and Battery, and proceeding north- 
ward. Considerable historic matter is given concerning the ancient 
Dateh portion of the city, and fall information regarding hotels, 
ships, restaurants, telegraphs, and postal facilities, steamships, etc. 
Harper & Brothers. 


D. C. Heatn & Company publish Sandeau’s Made- 
moiselle de la Seigliére, in stiff board covers, with cloth back, in 
clear type, on good paper. An evidence of the advance in our edu- 
cational system is afforded by the fact that this book is now required 
by the New England colleges for admission to courses in which it 
was read a year ago. The introduction on Sandeau’s life and work, 
as well as the notes admirably euited for the use in preparatory 
schools, are by Prof. F. M. Warren of Jobns Hopkins. It would 
be hard to imagine a modern language text better suited for the 
needa of cities, where the same book is to he used by several classes 
in saccession. Boston: D.C, Heath & Company. 145 pp., 7x5 
inchee. 25 cents. 

Messrs. Heath publish, also in their Modern Language Series, an ; 
excellent volume of twenty pages, price, 15 ctr., containing’ «aterials 
for French Composition, prepared by C. H. Grandgent, Director of 
modern language instruction in the Boston achoole. This, which is 
part one of a projected series, is based on L’ Abbé Constantin, and 
is designed for pupils in their second and third year’s study o 
French. Each exercise is related to a definite portion of the book, 
so as to do away with dictionary language. They have already 
been tried io the Boston schools with great success. 


Hans AnpersEn’s Stories. Newly translated, in 
Two Parte. Part I. is the 49th numbers in the popular Riverside 
Literature Series. The numbers already issued have been extensively 
used for the study of language, and literature, for supplementary 
reading. and as substitates for graded readers. The selections are 
eminently fitted to form a correct literary taste, and <ffer a 
pleasing variety of matter in biography, bistory, poetry, and my- 
thology. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Paper, 15 cents each. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Coriolanus; with Intreduetion and Notes: by K. Deighton; price, 
40 ets. London: Maemillan & Co, 

Henry the Eighth; edited by Wm. Aldis Wright; price, 40 cts. Ox 
ford: Clarendon Press. 

aera of Universal Literature (Vol. XIII.). New York: John 

. Alden, 

For King and Fatherland; edited, with notes by E. P. Ash, M.A.—— 
Tales of the Black Forest: edited, with notes, by A. H. Fox Strang- 
ways, A.M.——Longman’s Primary School Grammar; by David Sal 
mon.—FElementary Science Lessons; by W. Hewitt.——A Student's 
History of Enelavd; by Samuel Rawson Gardiner (Vol. II.).—— Long 
man’s School Geography for North America; by George G. Chis- 
holm and C. H. Leete.——Germetrical Deductions— Book I.; by James 
Blaikie and W. Thomson; price 60 cts. New York: Longmans, Green 


Co. 

Harvard S‘udies in Classical Philosophy, Vol. I1.; price, $1.50— 
Notes on English Literature; price. $1.10.—— The Alhambia; by 
Washington Irving; price 50 cts ——Busisess Book Keeping; by Geo. 
E. Gay: price, 75 ets ——Bench Work in Wood; by W. J. M. Goss; 
price. 70 cts. Boston: Giun & Co. 

Fight Books of Czesar’s Gallic War; by Wm. R. Harper and Herbert 
C. Tolman: price, $120 New York: The American Book Co. 

The Professor’s Letters; by Theophilus Parsons; price $1.00. —— 
The Peerless Cook Book; by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln; price, 15 cts. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 

Civil Government of the United States; by W. C. Hewitt; price, 25 
ets. Lansing Mich.: H R Pattengill, 2 
_ Steps in yoy ; on Charles Barnard; price, 75 cits. New 
York: Charles E. Merr: 

A Qusne Family; by Effie W. Merriman; price, $1.00 Boston: Lee 
& Shepar 

The Msease of Personality; by Th. Ribot; price, 75 cts. Ohicago: 
Open Court Pub. Co 

he Golden Goat; by Panl Aréne; price. 50 ets.—A Field of Tares; 
by Clo Graves; price. 40cts New York: Harper & Brothers 

Boston University Year Book, Vol. 38 Boston: 12 Somerset St. 
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TORONTO TO FORT WILLIAM. 


A SuMMER TouUR THROUGH THE GEORGIAN 
Bay anpD LakE SUPERIOR AND RETURN VIA THE 
Trout STREAMS OF THE NoRTH SHORE. 


Amongst the many changes in Canada which have been «ffeeted 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway is the change from a paucity of 
summer resorts and fislds for interesting travel, to a number so 
large that the diffisalty is not now of finding, but rather of select- 
ing a trip. Some of these, however, necessitate a longer holiday 
than can ba taken by all who desire to escaps from heated cities 
aod the monotonous routine of daily daties. Perhaps one of the 
most agreeable trips that can bs taken, and ocoupying only a few 
days, is that from Toronto to Port Arthur and Fort William, at the 
head of Lake Superior, returning either by water or by the north 
shore of Lake Superior, in one of the Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
luxuriously appointed sleeping cars. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday during the season, the Canadian 

Pacific Railway steamer — the Athabasca or the Alberta — leaves 
Owen Sound on the arrival of the train, which leaves Toronto at 11 
A.M. These Clyde-built steamers are designed not only for greater 
safety than was afforded by the old time lake boats, but are more 
comfortable and luxurious. They are, in constractiva and fitting, 
practically ‘‘ sea-going ships” ; vessels which make light of any 
weather on the lakes, furnished with the same temptations to ease 
and indolence that are characteristic of the great Atlantic liners, 
and like these invite their passeogera to show how much more a 
traveler on the deep cau eat than one can who sticks to terra 
firma. Oa the arrival of the train at Owen Sound, a few minntes 
suffices to trauefer the passengers and their baggage across the plat- 
form into the steamer, and all being aboard, the whistle sounds, 
and the vessel casts off. (Off into the land-locked, island studded 
Georgian Bay. It is the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
over again on a larger scale and in wilder dress, Ali day long the 
vessel steams rapidly through the placid waters of this beaatiful 
lake, with its archipelago of islets, its narrow passages opening in- 
to wider bays, past the mouths of log-encumbered streams, here 
and there passing a camp of fishing Iodians, here and there bring- 
ing into view a sequestered saw-mill, the view ever changing; still- 
ness always, but monotony never. It is a great lambering region, 
and evidences of that business occasionally present themselves. 
Otherwise it looks in most part as if it were still the habitation and 
battle-field of its original warring races. 
On through the night the steamer keeps her way, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the hage steam barges that are met or passed tell 
of the approach to the Sault St Marie Canal, This canal is on the 
American side of the river, and was built to pass the St Marie 
rapids. Tis ¢&) lopment of traffic bas been enormons of late years. 
It has been iucseased in size, and the State of Michigan is now 
buildiog a further enJargement, whilefihe Canadian government is 
digging a canal on the opposite side of the river. Of the many 
things in America which surprise the traveling European, no‘ hiog 
astonishes him so much as to fiod that the bulk of tr+ffis throngh 
‘“* The Soo’’ canal, as it is called, ia graater than that through Ea- 
rope’s highway to the East,—the far famed Suez Canal. Justabove 
the locks the canal ia spanned by ths Cinadian Pwifie Railway 
bridge, connecting that line wich two American roads, one to Da- 
lath and the other to St. Paul and Mioneapolis. 

Oa the other side of the canal the steamer is on Lake Superior, 
the great inland sea, already the highway of a large commerce 
which every year becomes greater and more varied. (iradaally the 
hills on either side become fainter in the view, the shades of eve, 
now falling fast, shut them out from sight, the passengers seek the 
entertainments and comfort of the saloon, and when they emerge 
from their staterooms in the morning, the bold cliffa and romantic 
scenery of Thunder Bay and Isle Royal are aheaio! them. There 
are higher peaks and more marvellous scenes ia the Rocky Moun- 
tain division of this great invader of solitader, the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway, but Thander Bay and its sarroundings have a distine- 
tive beauty that is all their own. In summer time there are 
usually two or three weathers reigning at the eames time and within 
sight of each other. In one direction, perhaps, there is a soft bazs 
enveloping a portion of the main shore and islands adjacent, givirg 
them a blue grey color, while off in another direction the sun shines 
fiercely on dara green masses. Sometimes a traveling colamn of 
mist moves from island to island or to the main sbore, giving new 
change of color to the place on which it reste. Resting on Isie 
Royal, it gives that long, dark island the appearance of a huge 
half-hidden avimal crouched to epriag. From there it will depart, 
leaving the sinuous indentations clearly exposed, aod wrap itself 
round the carious promontory that gives ‘‘ Ps [slani’’ its name, 
while across the bay the bold dark lines of Thunder Cape are mads 
still darker by a thunder cloud, which every now and azain emits a 
flash that seems to be greedily absorbed by that ligh'niog-favored 


k. 
“—— Port Arthur, which is on the farther shore of Thander Bay, 
the steamer remains until noon of the followiog day, giving the 
passengers time to drive Qfind as far as they mav please over the 
ronte cut throngh the then existing forest by the Canadian expedi- 
tion, under Sir Garnet Wolseley, sent up in 1870 to restore order 
in the Red River settlement, after the Half-breed Insurrection of 
1869, About four miles along the shore ia the Ramanistiquia river, 
at the mouth of which are the remnants of the o!d Hudson's Bay 
Company’s post, Fort William, in the midst of huge Canadian 
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Pacific grain elevators and other evidences of advancing commerce, 
The railway runs round the bay and from Fort William, which is 
becoming the principal port of Thunder Bay, proceeds westward 
t» the Pacific, but there is also a emall steamer plying between the 


By CHARLES F. DOLE. 
Cloth. 336 pages. 90 Cents. 


The Ling System of Gymnastics, which is now demanded by many 
evhool authoritiee, has come into America so recently that probably 
less than 400 teachers ia the entire country, outeide of Boston, have 
had acy special training preparatory to its teaching. The books 
upoa this system enable a bright teacher to understand the prioci- 
ples involved; but every teacher needs some simple, handy help 
for actual class use. 

Principal Morse of the Sherwin School, Soston, one of the most 
suceesa!ul teachers of the system, has prepared five cards, contain- 
ing in all orders for 125 different movements, eo that for 15 cents 
the teacher can know how to condact a class or school exercise. 
The classifica ion is admirable, the orders simple, and the form 

all that could be desired. 


pHE AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


This book contains such objects as every boy or girl needs to know something about before leaving school, 

The intent of the book, however, is not merely to impart information, but to help pupils to think for themselves, 

that they may see the principles of good sense, justice, and friendliness on which the state rests, and especially to awaken 

in them a loyal moral purpose. The first part of the book shows how the essential elements of all government are worked 

out. Part Il. furnishes the main facts about the conduct and methods of government in towns, Cities, states, and nations. 

It also €xplains the causes and growth of parties. Part III. deals with the subjects of labor, wealth, and property, Part 

IV. treats of special social subjects, such as crime and punishments, the problem of intemperance, etc. The closing 
chapters aim to interest the pupil in the rights of nations towards each other. 

Sample copy sent free to any teacher having a class of 12 or more, and destring to see it with reference to mse. 


D. C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, . . Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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- 
two points, which enables tourists to visit the river and the old In- 
dian reserve on the opposite bank. Ia the neighborhood of Thun- 
der Bay there are numerous mines, the famous “ Silver Islet ’’ being 
just outside Thunder Cape, and specimens of silver ore, worked 
into ornaments, amethysts, and agat-s of unusual beauty are sold 
at the princi>al stores. There are excellent hotels at both places 
for those who have leisure to stay over for fishing or exploration. 
But the paradise of the fisherman is the country through which the 
tourist passes on his return journey, if that is made by rail. Sixty- 
five miles east of Port Arthur is Nepigon station, on the Nepigon 


river, one of the most famous trout streams in the world. There’ 


is a hotel near the station, and every convenience for fishing. 
From Nepigon eastward for i26 miles, to Heron Bay, there are 
numerous streams, in all of which there is excellent fishing, and at 
all points where the train stops, accommodation can be prvcured. 
Apart from its exceptional advantages asa trout region, the journey 
between Nepigon and Heron Bay is peculiarly interesting. The 
line rans in great part along the north shore of Lake Saperior, at 
times a few miles away from the lake, at others along the cliffs witb 
the water sheer down from the track. On the one side of the train 
the tourist looks out on the wild and ragged scenery, hills, valleys, 
and rushing streams, and on the other upon the wide ¢xpanse of 
Lake Superior, with its passing steamers and riobly laden schooners. 
About a day and a half is occupied in the journey from Fort Will- 
iam to Toronto, and the tourist in Jess than a week bas, at smal! 
expense, enjoyed a varied and delightfal trip through country only 
recently opened to the white man, has laid ia a store of health aod 
strength, and having departed jaded and wearied, returns invigor- 


| etoriing, Little Rock; W. L. Edminston, Van Buren; W. H. Key 


. Estelle Blake. Arkadelphia. 
Expositions.” by C. 8. Barnett, Eureka Springs. 
“What Means are Available for the Better Preparation of weg 4 
for Their Work,’ by N. P. Gates, Fayetteville Discussion: 
Long, Batesville; A.C. Millar, Conway; Wickliffe Rose, Nas = “Hy 
J. Jordan, Pine Bluff; J W. Parker, Paris; W. E. Thompson, 


, Little Rock. 
They Should It” by Prof. J. Baldwin, Pres. Sam soe ~94 
mal School, J. R. Rightsell, 
Professional Literature,” by J. H. Hine- 


. Kim- 

man, Monticello, Discussion: W_F. Lee, Washineton; J. A 
. 2 4 Hill; A. E. Lee, 
brough, Springfield; J. W. Bla kenship, Rally 


R liville. “Supervision of Town and Count 
Holloway. Smith, J. untsville; T. F. Al- 
il); H P. Burney. Harr 
Education,” by W. B. Toon, Morriltown. Disenssion: 
J R. Roberts, Pea Ridge; T A. Futrell, Marianna; C. D Woolverten, 
Sheridan; J B. Fry, Atkins; E. H. Carsov, Warren, Discussion: D. 
Thompson, Jonesboro: J on W. J. Mcliwain, 
; Miss L Poindexter. a uff. 
hv J. J. Doyne. Lonoke. Disenesion: 
N. P Gates, Fayetteville; G.C Innes, Arkadelphia; Junius Jordan, 
Pine Bluff; B. J. Dunn, Arkadelphia; Mrs. Suddarth, 
Green 

Wednesday Night — Address.—‘‘State Teachers’ Aesociation; Its 
Organizations aid funetions,” by Josiah H. Shinn, Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Little 

"Thuvedan Mo» ning — Kindergarten Work.” by Miss E. L. Ho'mes, 
Malvern. Discussion: Miss Minnie Connevy, Prescott; Miss De- 
Neely, Forrest City; Miss Grace Venable, Ozark; W. E. Bryant, New 

ille. 
““Seience in the Public Schools.” by J. W. 


Thursday Afternoon — 
Nicholson, Ft Smith. Discussion: Dr. Branner, Little Rock; J. C. 


‘annie E. 


| 
required to 


overcome their diffidence, and instil in them respect 
for authority. They improve rapidly ; and the outlook for schools 


of this character is promising. 


WASHINGTON. 
Prof. J. L. Dumass and wife, who have been attending the Os- 
ng Normal for the past two years, arrived here the first of 


arcb. 

won R. C. Kerr of Walla Walla has been chosen as one of the 
new members of the state board of education. A better man for 
the position could not have been found. The other members are, 
Superintendent Ganlt of Tacoma, Superintendent Bemis of Spokane 
Falls. Principal Atkinson of the Seattle schools, All are thorough 
in their work. 
Waitsburg will boild a beautiful eight-room schoolhoure this 
summer. The course of stady will be enlarged. Waitsburg is 
known thronghont the state for the interest taken in school matterr. 
About 38 per cent. of the population is in school. The teachers 
aim at thorongbnees in all their work. 

Principal Payne. a gradaate of the Missouri State Normal, who 
bas charge of the Dayton schools, is giving univereal satisfaction. 
He is putting new life into the work. 

County Saperintendent Gebr of Walla Walla County has been 
confined to his bed for some time past. He is much better, and 
will soon begin the work of visiting the schools. 

The general cry throughout the state is: ‘‘ More school build- 
ings wanted,” especially in the villages, towne, and cities. 

The State Normal School at Cheney, which was opened last fall, 


Eaton Valley Springs; J P Coleman, Altus. basa good attendance. The future of the normal is very er- 
"Thursday Night Address by Prof. Waugh Lauder, Circinnatl, | souragiog. 


bio. 

Friday will be devoted to the County Examiners’ Association, whose 
program will be arranged by its president. J. J. lg te Lonoke, Ark. 

Friday Night — Address by Dr. John C. Branner, State Geologist. 


ated, brightened and happy. 


UTAH. 

Both Ogden and Salt Lake City have voted bonds for the pur- 
chase of sites and the erection of school buildings. The former city 
voted $150,000 and the latter $300,000. This last sum will only 
build houses for the children now in rented buildings. 

Late in March a call was iesued by prominent superintendents 
and teachers, among whom may be mentioned Supt. J. F. Mills- 
paugh of Salt Lake City, and Co. Supt. Wm. M. Stewart of Salt 
Lake County, for a meeting to organize a Territorial Association, 
corresponding to the State Associations. About one hundred pub- 
lie and private school teachers assembled at the University, and ar- 
ranged for the First Territorial Association on Monday and Taes- 
day, June 22nd and 23th. The officers are, De. John R. Park 
(President of University), President; Isaac Huse, Jr. (Supt. New 
West Schools), First Vice-President; R. S. Page (Supt. Ogden 
Schools), Seernd Vice-President; Wm. M. Apperly (Supt. Cache 
Co.), Third Vice-President ; David F. Allen (Registrar University), 
Secretary and Treasurer; Execotive Committee, Profs, E. Benner, 
and Supt. Wm. M. Stewart. Success to the Asso- 
ciation 

First- Lieut. W. K. Wright, of the Sixteenth U. 8. Infantry, has 
entered upon his duties as Military Inepector of the University. 
His ‘‘squad’’ (yet ‘‘awkward,’’ bat not always to be so) numbers 
7 


Prof. David Dennis, of Park City, has accepted the office of 
Utah Director for the N. E. A. meeting at Toronto. Prof. Stewart, 
on account of pressure of duties, could not attend to matters. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
May 1, 2: Fairfield County (Conn.) Association ; Bridgeport. 
May §: Eastern Connecticut; Jewett City, Conn. 
May 22: Worcester County, Mass. ; Worcester. 
May 29: Hampden County (Mass.) Association; Springfield. 
May 29: Hampden County, Mass. ; Springfield. 
June 22-26: Arkangas State Association; Mt. Nebo. 
June 21-26: Kentucky Siate Association ; Henderson. 
June 30: Texas State Association; Anstin. 
July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Lake Geneva. Wie. 
July 6-9: American Institute of Instruction; Bethlehem, N. H. 
July 7: Southern Teachers’ Association ; Chattanooga. 
July 7-8-9: Maryland State Association ; Ocean City. 
July 14-17: National Educational Association ; Toronto, Canada. 
Aug. 25-27: Southern Illinois Association; Mt. Vernon. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
WILLIAM E. HoovER, £ditor. 


Governor Burke designates May 6th as Arbor Day. 

The board of directors of the State Normal schools met Wedues- 
day, April 8th, and perfected the organization of the board. State 
Supt. Ogden is, by law, ez officio chairman, and his deputy, F. W. 
Catbro, was elected secretary. The board authorized the issuance 
and sale of twenty-year 4¢ per cent. bonds, to the amount of $10,- 
000, for school buildings at Valley City and Mayville. The school 
year was fixed at 36 weeks. The fall term will begin the last Mon- 
day in September, and continue 12 weeks; the winter to consist of 
16 weeks, and the spring term 8 weeks. The salaries of the prin- 
cipals was fixed at $1500, and the positions were tendered to James 
McNaughton for Mayville, avd J. W. Sifton for Valley City, in ac- 
cordance with the r dations of the board of management. 
The course of study and practice prepared by Sapt. Ogden was 
—— A committee was appointed to formulate rules for ad- 
miation. 

The Indian School at las been 

t present there are one hundred and sixty pupils enrolled. alf 
poling Yio the number is detailed for the industrial department, where they 
R. Long Batesville: C. D. Woolverton. Sheridan: E. H. Carson, | 7eceive instructions in the various branches for a half day, while the 
Fayetteville. ‘others are in school. A change in the detail is made every week ; 
; Seoretacr, A. | arranging the list so that those who worked ia the morning, the 
E. Leo, Russellville. Treasurer, Mies Roee Gallighan, Little Rock. | Preceding week may go to echool at that time the followicg werk. 
Executive Board, J. H. Shinn, ES. Hewen, J. W. Conger, A. E. The Indien ot ildrea are clothed and fed at the school, which is 
Lee. The following is the program : by in divisions. One, 

oe. ,, | the youuger children, — numbering about ninety, — is carried on in 
buildings erected by the department for schvol purposes ; the other, 

Tuesday Morning —** The Teacher’s Life,” by J M. C. Vaughter, | composed of the older pupils, occupies the vacated buildings of the 
Conway Discussion: B. T. Lane, Dardanelle; W. H. Tharp, Searcy; | old fort, abandoned by the military last year, in which industrial 
RD at Quitman; J. E. Leary, Marianna; P. L. Burrow, | ingtreetion is a prominent feature of management. 

The children are apt imitators, giving their instructors little 


“The Study of English Literature in the Schools.” R. H. Parham, A > 
Little Rick. Discussion: ©, L. Sampson, Clarksville; Mrs. B. B. trouble, except in matters of discipline, when considerable tact is 


ARKANSAS, 


The Twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Arkansas State | 
Teachers’ Association and Arkansas Examiners’ Association will 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peorsa. 

The Northern Illinois High School Association held its annual 
meeting on Friday and Saturday, May 15 and 16 at Elgin. J. O. 
Leslie of Ottawa is the president and Jennie M. Waldo of Rock- 
ford secretary. Friday was devoted to visiting the Elgin High 
School and the diecussion of the observations made. The evening 
was given to the president’s address and an address by Prof. J. W. 
Jenkins of the Indiana State University, on ‘* The Political Eoon- 


CHOOL OFFICERS 
CAN SECURE THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
THROUGH THE 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUUVATION, 
3 SOMERSET. ST, Boston. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Martha’ Vinepard Summer School 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 
Fourteenth Annual Session Begins July 13, (sol. 


The Eighth A 1 Sessi f th 8, 
H. E. Holt, Director, assisted by the followiug eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 
The Oldest Summer School, The Best Location: 
The Largest and the Best. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks, 25 Professors, 


Dr. ©. Wesley Emerson, Pres. Emerson ‘formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, th 
most advanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin enten, Head Master | Fy 
EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks, Dr. C. W. EME 
H  C. W. BSON and Faculty. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 4 


School; Prof. Thos. M. Balliet, Supt. Public Schools, Springfield. Mass ; A. E, Winship, Edito: 
N. E. Journal of Education; t.euis C. Klson, the ‘eminoet musical lecturer and critic; ‘Mise yen 
Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and 
Summer School in the Unites een, = aking this by far the Largest 


hine Rand, author of * Practical Method of Singing”; Miss Sara L. Dunning, and others 
or circulars containing all information. Address A.M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, Caxtxertom, hoe 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. 
For circulars address 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. 


giving full information in regard to the outli in al 
departments, advanteges off. weet alt 
- W. , Manager Sc of Methods, 
47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. "Boston, Mass, 


Send for Large Circular 


West Madison Square, NEW YORK. Auditerium, CHICAGO. 
YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER ELOCUTION 1" ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS 
THAN THE 
By LIBRARY held at THOUSAND ISCAND and Oratory willbe 
oF CULARS Scientific work. Reasonable rates. Instructive ciredlar sont’ on 
American Literature, AND 8. Nerv, Principal, 1414 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa to 
; ORDERS BY INFORMATION 
CHAS, L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. ARVARD 
ALFRED HALL, |H UNIVERSITY. 


Ip July and Angus 
struction will be tiven ‘Schools 


Summer School of English, | #723 » 
French and German, Anglo Geology (8 courses), 


English, 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 


WwoonD’s HOLL, MASS. 


to Teachers of PRUDENCE German, Phystol 
A Practical Laboratory Course Physiology, July 8 to Aug. 26, 1891, CE ISLAND. R. I. ch, 
and Middl hysical 7; 
There will be given the coming season a regular course of practical instruction in the anatomy and English; Methods in English and and ales thing 
reparatory and Advanced 8 concerning the methods 


Co 
German. Elocution. and Physical 


Instruction by Universit 
For circulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


MONTHLY for our lots, 3 . 
Test us. Tacoma Invest. Oc. Tacoma Woke 100% 


instruction in the abo 
ve named courses. 
application should be made to 
TARY OF HARVARD UN IVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
GENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on my C . Bel ici 


morphology of the more typical plants and animals, special attention being given t 

Approved methods of dissection of microscopic 

lectures wal dh technique and of preservative will be considered. Daily 
6 admirable loca ion of the Marine Biological Laboratory, together with its st 

and collecting apparatus, aquaria, microscopes, etc., enables the iastitution 


for etndy and observation that are most exceptional. 
H. C. BUMPUS, Woop's Mass. 


The Annual Announcement may be had by addressing 
GENTS WANTED. Salary, $1500 weekly EGISTER with NEW ENGLAND 
B 


Send stamp.: s. A. Kuss Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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April 30, 1891. 


- omy of Christ.’’ Saturday was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the report by Prin. H. C. Forbes of 
Princeton, on the “ Order of Stadies in the High 
School Course.’’ 
De. David Jordan, the noted biologist, president 
' of the Indiana State University, lectured before the 
Central Illinois Association, recently, with an 
audience of 1,500 people, and the Chicago pap.rs 
on Monday announced that meantime he had been 
invited to the presidency of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University at a salary of $10,000, a year with a 
mansion and transportation expenses. We learn 
he has invited Prof. Fernando Sanford of Lake 
Forest University to go with him as assistant pro- 
fessor in physics, at a salary of $3,000 per year. 
The Cook County Teachers’ Association, at their 
meeting, April 11, adopted the following, a fiod- 
ing that will be indorsed by the gentleman’s multi 
tude of friends : 
WHEREAS. It is highly desirable that a man of 


embroidered doylies and scarfs, all sorts of gar- 
ments for dolls, and fancy stitching in variety. 
The parents and friends of the pupils assembled in 
the hall and listened to an interesting program 
preseuted by the lower grades of the school. 
Choruses and recitations were varied by violin aud 
piano solos. 

The tenth of the Prang Art Educational Con- 
ferences was held in Boston at Steinert Hall, April 
25. Miss Emeline A. Dann of the State Normal 
School at Willimantic, Coun., read @ strong paper 
on the ‘‘ Ucilization of Form Stady and Drawing 
in Other School Stadies,’’ illustrating her points 
by reference to a large exhibit of actual school 
work in langasge, mathematics, nataral science, 
and history. Col. F. W. Parker of the Cook 
County (Lil) Normal Sebool followed with a vig- 
orous plea for free and frank expression by the 
children, with pencil and color, of the ideas gained 
throngh their study of nature. Mr. Edwin P. 


national reputation as au advocate of advanced edu-| Seaver, superintendent of the Boston school d 
cational ideas be appointed directo : 
edneations! exhibit, be it Mr. C. E. Meleney, superintendent of the Somer- 
Resolved. T at the Cook Coun‘y Teachers’ Associ. | Ville schools, also spoke in emphatic fashion of the at 
ation earnestly recommend to Col. George R. Davis, | genuine educational value of form stady and draw- A 
"44 


Director Geveral of the World’s Columbiau Expoti- 
tion, that Albert G. Lane, County Superintendent of 
Cook County, be avpointed director of the Worid’s 
Fair educational exhibit. 

A bill to allow cities under special charter to as- 
sess taxes for school-building purposes not to ex- 
ceed 3 per cent. has become a law by the signature 
of the governor. It contains an emergency clause 
so that the provisions are now available. Several 
cities are relieved from great embarrassment by 
the passage ef this law. 

Another bill is before the legislature permitting 
cities of over 12,000 inhabitants and less than 
100,000, through their school boards, to divide such intendent of schools in the Templeton district, has 


cities into districts as nearly equal in population 
as may be, three directors or inspectors to be ae of schools, Everett, at 


elected from each district to compose the cit . 

school board. After the first selection each mem_| Worcester County is alive on the superintend- 
ber will be elected for a term of three years. The|°™°Y question. This past year twenty-nine towns 
school boards are to be entirely independent of the and cities have employed superintendents, nineteen 
city board of aldermen. 

To the surprise of the school men of the state, 
the Board of Regents of the University of Illi- 
nois, at their late meeting in Chicago, stood four 
to four on the question of the re-election of Dr. 
Peabody to regency of that institution. Farther 
action was postponed to the Jane meeting. The 
echool sentiment of the atate desires a better ex- 
planation of this action by the opposition than that 


ing in its bearing on other school work. 

Mr. A. W Edson, agent of the state board of 
edacation, gave the address at the dedication of 
the new high school building at Abington, April 
7, and addressed the Dartmouth College students 
on ‘* Teachers and Teaching,’’ on the 13th. 

The Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
holds its next meeting in Worcester, May 22,— 
Mr. 8S. A. Melcher of Whitineville, president ; 
the Hampden County Association, in Springfield, 
— 29,—Mr. R. H. Perkins of Chicopee, pres- 

ent. 

Mr. R. J. Condon, for the past two years super- 


Ap = 
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of the towns being in union districts. This year —— = ace 
every one of these towns has voted to contiane the = oF. 


plan, and sixteen towns have been gained, giving 
to this county six new superintendents. 

The Winchendon, Boylston, and West Boylston 
districts have elected Mr. C. P. Hall of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., for the past two years superintendent 
of the Windham County schools, superintendent, 
at a salary of $1,300. 

Mr. J.S. Cooley, principal of the Union School, 


©.5 1890 


USED THEM IN HIS BLOW-GUN. 


Doctor—* Well, my fine little|may truthfully be said that their 


now bafore the public,—the insubordination of a 
few school boys. 

Supt. James C. Barns of Monmouth has pre- 
pared some excellent analyses for his teachers 
in their study of ‘‘ Hawthorne and his Friends,’’ 
ia the [ilinois Teachers’ Reading Circle Cvurse 
Superintendent Baros has been a director in that 
circle, and under its direction compiled the above- 
named book for the use of Lilinois teachers. 

INDIANA. 

William S. Wood, for the past eleven years’ su- 
perintendent of the Seymour city schools, has been 
re-elected for another term. 


Windsor Locks, Conn., has been el:cted superin- 
tendent of the Millbury, Oxford, and Dadley 
schools, to begin work the first of May. Mr. 
Cooley is a teasher of nineteen years’ experience, 
aod a well known instructor in penmanship at 
institates and summer schools. 

Mr. C. E Stevens has been reélected superin- 
tendent of the Holden-Leicester district, and Mr- 
A. J. Curtis of the Uxbridge- Doug'as district. 

Fall River teachers are agitating the question 
of better pay. 

Nellie L. Maher has resigned her position in the 
Slade School, Fall River. 

Malden is trying to find out whether the school 
board or the committee of the city government 
know best what the schools need in the way of in- 
creased d 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The trustees of the New Hampshire State Ag- 
ricultural College have found that they can take 
vo formal action looking to the removal of the col- 
lege to Darham until the property has been legally 
transferred to the state. 

A committee of the Dover School Board has 
been investigating the condition of the small subur- 
ban schools. They report that in four separate 
schools there is an aggregate attendance of 21. 
The four teachers receive $1,200 salary. The per 
capita cost of instraction is nearly $70, including 
the incidental expenses. The committee has re- 
ported that it is inadvisable to establish another 
similar school, for the benefit of the four children 
of two families. 


tions 


The Amherst College commencement exercises 
will be held the week beginning June 21. The 
inauguration of President Gates will take place 
Wednesday morning, and will be followed by the 
alumni dinner. Commencement exercises are to 
be held on Tharsday. 

The trustees of the Warren Academy at Woburn 
decided Tuesday, April 21, to open in their build- 
ing @ free industrial school for purposes of manual 
training. It is hoped in time to put it uoder the 
auspices of the public school system, and it is to 
be in eff-ct an adjunct of the public schools. The 
school will be opened immediately, and the expense 
of its maintenance will be borne by the trustees of 
the academy. Supt. Frank B. Richardson has for 
some time been desirous to have such a school 
started. 
sewing and carpentry. 


VERMONT. 

The trustees of the Vermont State Agricultural 
College have purchased land in Barliogton, where 
the new experiment farm buildings will be located. 

The last school census of Burlington gives the 


fellow, you have got quite well 
again. I was sure the pills I left 
for you would cure you. How did 
you take them, in water or in 
cake ?” 

Boy—* Oh, I used them in my 
blow-gun.” 

The little fellow put the nasty, 
great, griping, old-fashioned _ pills 
to a good use. At most, all his 
internal economy needed was a 
dose of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets. They are tiny, sugar-coated 
granules, easy to take, and are 
gently aperient, or actively cathar- 
tic, according to size of dose. As 
a laxative, only one tiny Pellet is 
required. 

he “ Pellets” cure Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious Headache, eee 
tion, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
and all derangements of the Liver, 
Stomach and Bowels. in explana- 
tion of their remedial power over 
so great a variety of diseases, it 


action upon the system is universal, 
not a gland or tissue escaping their 
sanative influence. 

The “Pellets” are put up in 
vials, hermetically sealed, therefore 
always fresh and reliable, which 
is not the case with pills put up 
in wooden or pasteboard boxes. 

The “ Pellets” are purely vege- 
table, and operate without disturb- 
ance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation, 

They are a convenient  vest- 
pocket remedy. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets are the 
cheapest pil, sold by druggists, 
because they are gvaranteed to 
give satisfaction in every case, or 
their price (25 cents a vial) is re 
funded. You only pay for the 
good you get. 

Can you ask more ? 

Manufactured by World’s Dis- 
ensary Medical Association, 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Instruction will probably be given in| J, Martin Dill. Hon. Henry Barnard, A. E. Win- 
: ship, et al. The occasion proved to be not only 

Sapte. I. Freeman Hall of Leominster and Clar-| 4 delightful social hour and a feast of good thiogs 
ence Meleney of Somerville, and Prof. H. E Holt} professionally, but a genuine ovation to Mr. Boy- 
of Boston, were among the speakers at the meet-| den, whose praises were sung by all the speakers. 


GLEANINGS. 


—The optimist sees but the roses of life, 
The thorns meet the pessimist’s view. 


Bat the sensible man, with an eye to the facte. 
Notes and knows how to handle the two. 


attendance in 1891 as 3,598 against 3,671 in 1890, 
pe number between five and eighteen years being 
taken, 
Bellows Falls has voted to build a new school- 
house which will cost aboat $12,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The teachers of the Dadley School dined on 
Thoraday evening at the Crawford House as guests 
of W. A. Robinson. 

The Prince School, Boston, had a fine exhibition 
of sewing, last Thursday, the popile entertaining 
their friends in a delightfal manner. Sewing is 
now one of the permanent, pleasant, and profitable 
features of school work. Tables were covered 
with specimens of the handiwork of the youthful 
needle-women. Mauch of the work was remars- 
ably well done, and all was excellent. There were 
napkins and pillow-casee neatly hemmed, aprons, 
skirts, underwear, and even dresses, all done by 
the children. Besides the plain sewing there were 


ing of the Strafford County (N. H.) Teachers’ As-| Mr, Ballock’s arrangements for the meeting, as 
sociation, beld last week at Dover. well as his presiding, were highly satisfactory. 


Bridgewater Normal.—Of the class of 
REODE ISLAND. EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 


ward H. Delano has been substituting in a pri- 
Cumberland has voted to have free textbooks in| should write for cicoulara to the Teachers’ Co- 


vate school in Beverly; Catherine D. Joves. who 
has been teaching in Eset Bridgewater,is now filling | the schools. The school board was unanimously | operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 


an aesistant’s position in the Hingham high school ; | in favor of the change. 
Clara Silver has gone from North Adams to North respondence is treated ae strictly confidential. 


Attleboro; Anna Simmons is teaching at Carlyle, 
Haonah Coughlan at Hingham, and Rose Ryao| C- D. Bromley is teaching in L'sbon. — The tay of gentlemen at 6 neighbesiog 
Mine ab will summer resort was 60 apparent that a Boston lady 


at Athol. 

Volantown during the present term. a 
appointed te inereased According to the recently submitted report of [telegraphed to her husband : “George, bring down 
for the high school, has reported in favor of divid-| Superintendent Bouton, a number of the Bridge- with 
ing the school into two eqaal sections, holdiag two | port schools are overcrowded, many of the chil- ‘a “ pot of beans.” — Kr. . ' 


daily sessions,—one in the morning and the o:her|dren attending only one session each day. The |’ 
; commi ; opening of the B School, which is set f 
Sept. 1. will thle matter. Mrs. Resecca S. PoLLARD, aothor of Pol- 


Mr. W. Hine, principal of Greenville School, lard's Synthetic Method of Teaching Reading and 
and not in the least retard their scholarly attain. | has upon his srsff of teachers Misses 3. A. Arm- Spelling, is now in the East and is ready to re- 
ments. If this plan should be p»rmanently estab- | strong, Helen E. Fanning, L. P. Arnold, M. J. spond to invitations for the explanation of her 
we believe the present building will answer | Service, H. W. and C W. Stetson, M. A. Lind- | Method at either Institutes or Teachers’ meetings. 
all the requirements for a school of 400, or for our|#4v, J. E. Lillibridge, Lilian Prior, Rachel Jen- | Address her, in care of Western Publishing House, 
city for om ten or twelve years to eome.” pings, S. E. Gardiner, and M. E. Brown. | No. 3 East 14th Street, New York City. 

Miss Maggie Fianagan succeeds Miss Nellie 


. . d 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 


Teachers cannot afford to do without the new 
Games on Geography! Just what they need to 
make this subject interesting. An admirable re- 
view exercise. Nine out of ten children take de- 
light in games, and we believe that the tenth also 
will find amusement ic the games on ‘‘ Cities,” 
“ Countries and Islands,’ ‘‘ Rivers,’’ ‘‘ Moun- 
tains and Lakes.’”’ Price, 50 cts. Fablished by 

©. R. Grow & Co., Pablishors. 

3 Paul Minn. 


| — When Goaneral Grant was in Japan, the 

April 25. Fein, J. Balleck of ong Barnes is principal of the school Japanese, premier, the 
Mra. Alioe Freeman Palmer, the chair-| Bridgeport is agitating the question of employ- and, tried ia, Hglish with this remult: 

man of the state board of visitors, Rev. Julins H.|ing ® clerk to relieve the superintendent of all }.¥4 General, you vas made to order.” — Er. 
Ward of the Herald, Agent George H. Martin, | clerical work, dealing out supplies, preparing ac-| 

Sapt. E P. Seaver, Supervisor R. C. Metealf, Prin. | counts, pay rolls, records, etc. The advisableness ' 

and is being mooted, as well as the fail to correspond wit r. Brewer, Manager for 
net mye yd nting a supervisor of primary the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 

q ppoi 

grades, whice latter duty has for some time been born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 

assumed by Messrs. Porter and Simonds. ‘ tions last year. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Makes AN InvieoRaTine DRInk 


with water and sugar only. 
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THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, 


Which is the oldest of the Sommer Schools for 
teachers, and has a most attractive location, out in 
the Atlantic Ocean, upon an island, where good 
bathiog is found, and sea breezes blow from every 
quarter, has grown with wonderful rapidity ef 
late years. Three years ago it had a membership 
of about two hundred. Two years ago the num- 
ber was three hundred and fifty. Last year seven 
hundred teachers came together there from thirty- 
seven states, territories, and countries. 

Great improvements are being made in prepara- 
tion for the next session. Last year a fine build- 
ing was fitted op for a dormitory, and tbis year a 
large extension is to be made to the kitchen and 
café, and additional cocking apparatus provided. 
An adjoining lot of land bas been purchased, and 
the two buildings for instraction in music have 
been moved around, painted and put in good re- 
pair. The main building, Agassiz Hall, which is 
40 x 60 feet, and four stories high, has been thor- 
ougbly repaired and painted, the laud graded, 
and otherwise improved. These improvements 
have cost over $3000. This Iostitute is one of the 
prominent Massachusetts educational institations, 
chartered by the legislature, and managed by a 
board of directors. The rarge of studies includes 
a schocl of methods, elementary and high school, 
ander the management of Mr. A. W, Edson, 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Edacation ; 
a school of elocution and oratory, and various 
academic departments of the sciences, mathemat- 


ature. The insiractors and lecturers inclade mel 
of the most prominent educational men and women 
of America. Among those engaged for this year 
may be mentioned E. E. White, LL. D., of Cincin- 
nati; Miss Mary F. Hyde, the well-known author, 
of Albany; Baron Nils Posse, of Boston; Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, of Minneapolis; W. A. Mowry, 
Boston, the president of the Institate; A.C. Boy- 
den, of Bridgewater; J.C. Greenongh of West- 
field; and othere. The Swedish Sloyd will be 
added to the course for the coming session. The 
Swedish Gymnasti-s were introduced last year, and 
will be taoght this year by Baron Posse. The 
advertisement of the school will be found in this 
number. 


DRUM-BEATS! DRUM BEATS! 
What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says ‘‘ It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 
C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A NEW MOTIVE to high rank in scholarship 
could be used if every schoo! possessed a flag, and 
a place to float it, by appointing a color guard 
from among the best scholars. This would be 
helpfal in every way, ivstilling patriotism and a 
love for all American Institatiors. G. W. Sim- 
mons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, are advertising in 
the colamns of this paper, at the present time, 
United States Government Bunting Flags of the 
very best quality, at the lowest prices. It will be 


Sonata,’’ 
cussed by Romily Alten. 


HE MAGAZINES. 


— Wide Awake, for April, has many pleasing 
featnres, with its dainty frontispiece of White 
Lilies. Among these are ‘‘ Egg-rolling at the 
White Hovse on Easter Monday,’ by Professor 
Mason, of the Smithsonian Institution ; two 
natural history papers, ‘A Precious Bog,’’ by 
Amanda B. Harris, and ‘‘ Concerning Bats,”’ by 
Grant Allen; a quintette of admirable stories, and 
no evd of short articles, pictures, and poems. 
The standing features are excellent; Mrs. Claf- 
lio’s Margaret-Patty Letters,’ Miss Rimmer’s 
Figure Drawing for Children,” and Men 
and Things,’ four pages of original anecdote, 
reminiscences, and talk. Boston: D. Lotbrop 
Co. Terms, $2.40 a year. 


—The Magazine of Art, for May, has for its 
frontispiece a photogravure of Sir Everett Millais’ 
painting, ‘‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,’’ one of the 
most striking paintings of this popular artist. 
The opening article is devoted to Benjamin. Con- 
stant. There is a portrait in red crayon of Benja- 
min-Constant, by bimself, and there are reproduc- 
tions from his most famous pictures, and a page is 
devoted to showing us the artist in bis stadio, a 
gorgeous place, devoted almost exclusively to ori- 


ental art. A poem by S. Murray Templeton ac- 


companies Constant’s picture of ‘‘ The Moonlight 
‘* The Crucifixion in Celtic Art’’ is dis- 
A paper on Lord Arm- 
strong's collection of modern pictares, is profasely 
illustrated with reproductions from the more cele- 
brated of the collection. An especially timely 
paper is the one on Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier 


lips on “‘ Modern Schools of Painting and Seulpt- 
nre’’ is devoted to Great Britain and the United 
States, and in it we find a characteristic portrait 
of John L. Sargent by himself. ‘‘Some Recent 
Irish Laces’? are described by Allen S. Cole, and 
carefully illustrated. There are numerous nots 
which chronicle with care and intelligence the 
doings of the art world for the past month, Cas- 
sell Pablishing Company, New York. 35 cents a 
number: $3.50 a year in advance. 


— The Popular Science Monthly, for May, has 
an upusual variety of thoughtful articles. Of espe- 
cial value and interest to educators, is an article on 
“The Education of Children,” which explains 
‘with great clearness the aims and principles of 
Froebel, ia the establishment of the Kindergarten, 
which the author says “is an example on a small 
scale of what life in the outer world ought to be.’’ 
The article appeered originally in Macmillan’s 
magezine. Dr. Mary V. Lee gives “An Experi- 
ment in Moral Training,’’ in the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Normal Schoo). The lesson reveals the growth 
of self-control in a lad of unpromising tendencies. 
Andrew D. White, LL D., has ‘‘ New Chapters in 
the Warfare of Science,’’ treating of ‘* Miracles 
and Medicine.’’ ‘‘Ice Making and Machine Re- 
frigeration’’ is an article of scientific interest, by 
Frederick A. Fernald. Sheridan Delépine, M.D., 
has a valuable paper on ‘‘ Fortifying Against Di. 
sease,’’ and shows how science prepares the way 
for the highest branches of the art, viz., preven- 
tive, protective, and curative medicine. John D. 
Owens treata of ‘‘Some Games of the Zaniin New 
Mexico.” W. C. Cahall M.D.. sketches “ Ths 
French Institute.’ Lee J. Vance shows the 
** Evolution of Patent Medicine’’; Dominick Day 
treate of ‘‘ The Mexican Meesiah,”’ and a eketch of 


ies, history, civil government, languages and liter-| worth while to send for their catalogue. 2 |by Walter Armstrong. A paper by Claude Phil- 
Some Recent Publications. ean Ban For 
R 
Title. Author. Publisher. Pries R 

Coriolanus. - Deighton Macmillan & Co, New York 49 . 

w » English Statesinep: Peel. - i 
: . Bttyker ‘The Biglow & Main Go, NY 

or King and Fatherland. - ‘ » ° 
ales lack Forest. -  Birangways THE POSITIVE CURE. 

A Student's History of England. Vol. II. - Gardiner “ “ “ “ ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 
Geometrical Deductions, Book I. - Blaikie 
Notes on Evglish Literature. - . - - Ginn & Co, Boston 
The Alhambra. - - Irving 
Bench Work in Wood. - - - - - Goss 
Eight Books of Czesar’s Gallic War. - . Harper American Book Co, N Y 
A Queer Fanily. - Merriman Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Number System of Algebra. - - Fine Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bast 
Charles Darwin. - - - - Holder G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 


PUBLISHEKS' NOTES. 

P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., No. 2 West 14th St., 
corner Fifth Avenne, (Kuickerbocker Building), 
Now York, has become proprietor of the American 
School Bureau, conducted by the late R. E. Avery 
for five years with signal success. Mr. Huyssoon, 
is a college graduate (Rutgers) and for seventeen 
years was instructor in college preparatory studies, 
more than three years at the Lawrenceville School, 
in New Jersey, nine years at Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, and for the past three years one of the 
directors of Dwight Schoo), Boys’ Preparatory for 
Yale, this city. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the needs of the educational field. His ripe ex- 
perience will enable him to make no mistakes in 
nominating the right teachers to principals and 
School Boards, and in suggesting to parents the 
most advantageous schools for their children. To 
this work he intends to devote all his time and 
energy. Correspondents at a distance, who desire 
to avail themselves of the large resources of infur- 
mation his office commands, may feel sure that 
their wants will be understood and properly met. 
He is recommended by President Gates of Am- 
herst College; Dr. Perkins of Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brocklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Redway, the geogra 
pher, and others. Address P. V. Hayesoon, A.M., 
Manager, American School Bureau, 2 West 14:h 
Street, New York. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City 
éave Baggage Express and Carr Hire, and stop 
Union opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and u 
Wards per day. European pian. Elevators and a 
Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Iforse cars. 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
pe ve better for less money at the Grand Union 

than aay other first-class hotel in the city. 


— $100.00 reward for always doing the right 
thing at the right time and in the right place. 
One of these things is when at the stationer’s to 
order a box of Ksterbrook’s pens. 


WANTED, 


For important positions in schools and colleges, first 
class teachers of Vocal and 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musical 
Department. Appiy at once to 
1RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


END for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” tncluding tlst of Blackboard Stencils. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Sing a song of summer-time, 
Coming very soon, 

With the beanty of the May, 
The glory of the Jane. 
Now the busy farmer toils, 

Intent on crops and money, 
Now the velvet bees are ont 
Hanting after honey. 

Well they know the flowery nooks 
Bathed in sunshine mellow, 
Where the morning-glories are, 
And roses pink and yellow. 


— I suffered from a severe cold in my head for 
months and could get no relief. Was advised to 
use Ely’s Cream Balm. It has worked like magic 
in its cure. Iam free from my cold after using the 
balm one week, and I believe it is the best remedy 
known.— Samuel J. Harris, Wholesale Grocer, 
119 Front St., New York. 


—He.—“ Does Mary still cling to her idea of 
being married in April ?’’ She.—‘' Yes, that is 
the last oyster month.’’ He.—‘* What has an oys- 
ter month got to do with it?’’ She.— "Because 
it takes an r to make Mary marry.”’ 


—Any man who can look wise and keep his 
mouth shut may become a great man. He will 
always be a vice-president or something or other 
that has no salary attached to it, 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s “SooTHIna Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 


SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
R. RUGGLEs. 


A 


** You press the button, 
we do the rest.’ 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


Kodak 
With you. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


OF GREAT GENERALS. 


FENGIL PORTRAITS 


Order by Numbers only. 


56. WASHINGTON. 
59 GRANT. 


211, 
335, 


SHERMAN. 
SHERIDAN. 


Price, 5 cents each. 


Address 


New England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


__ Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven sen 
e Coli 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Rogistrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


children while Teething, with perfect success. It 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 


cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@wa, whether ari from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists ia every part of the world. Be sure and ask 


f establish 
for the advancement of art education 


for circular and 
school, Newbury, cornee of 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
further iculars apply at the 
xeter Street, Boston. 
BARTLETT, Principal. 


for Mrs. Winslow's 
— w's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


— Mr. Hyde, of Hyde and Tallow, Chicago,— 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
M For both 


sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
RK. A. Principal. 


For 


‘* Waiter, I want a dioner.” Waiter. — “Will zo 
—— haf = whey or lacarte ? Mr. Hyde 
Briog me a little both, and h 
lots of gravy on it.’’ 


— She.—*' Tell me what difference is there be- 


NORMAL 


‘YMOULH, N. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. : 
For Information and Catalogues address 

©. C. Rounps, Principal. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR 


Teachers who desire positions o 0 
notice. Now is the time t re ister wuh — oe 
NEW ENGLAND KUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Oxcurt, Manager, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina New England Academy. a teacher of Mathe- 
m>tics and Military Tactics man of. good pres- 
ence, Scholarly ability, and strong in discipline “If 
25 or 30 years with a helpful wife, all the better.” 
For the right man a gond salarv will he paid. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


A SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Worth $50,000, admirably loc 
ated.in excellent con- 
= _ every way adapted to use as a fist class 
pe * bg and day school with accommodations for 
or e undred pupils, may be secured by the right 
saan, OF woman, in perpetual lease, without rent or 
— —— to furnish, keep insured and in good 
pair. For full 1 ticulars appiv immediately to 
IRAM ORUUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Educatio 
8 Romerset Street. 


ons you tie yourself ?”’ 


—I was a sufferer from catarth for fifteen 
years. with distressing pain over my eyes. I used 
Ely’s Cream Balm with gratifying results. Am 


St4ts NORMAL SOHOOL, 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Bainex TER 
For both sexes. catal 
prinetpal A. aM 


For circulars address Maas. 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


apparently cured.—Z. C. Warren, Ratland Vt. 


— Texas Siftings: Never tell a man that 
fool ; . him alone and he may find it yk 


— Dansville Breeze: ‘‘ It ia time to rise,’’ as the 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston,Mass. 


baking powder said to the bisouit. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 
only. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


catalogues, address 
D. B. Haar, 


For both sexes, 
For Catalogues address 


- G. GRRENovan, Principal. 


toe SONGS tor vent stamp. sous tern. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 


Tn one of the leading cities of 
the South, fully equip- 
firmly established; in full and 
"nee n (with some 180 pupils in attendance, and 
income of some $16,000; building 
belt tures and fixtures for sale for less 
rye 4 eir value and the good will of the school, 
Princi These are the facts. Now. & 
wanted, an accomplished lady and edu- 
pe able professor and his wife, to take 
chars po Seminary. The present lady Priv- 
years must leave in June on account 


f 
of ill hea 
Apply to QROUTT, Menager. 
° ureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St. 
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Niels H. ©. Hoffmeyer and portrait, give a good 
idea of the Danish meteorologist.””. B, C. Mat- 
thews in the department of cor dence dis- 
cusses “ Ethics in the Schools.’’ Price, $5 00a 
year; single number, 50 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. "hal 

— The leading article of the April iesue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science ia by Willism C. Morey, of the 
University of Rochester, on ‘*‘ TLe Genesis of a 
Written Constitution.”” Professor Morey shows in 
a very able paper how the National Constitation 
was not the work of a moment, but bad ite origin 
in the charters to colonial trading companies, es- 
pecially the Esst Incia Company, the London 
Compety, and the Massachusetts Bay Company. 
Prof. F.ed M. Taylor of the University of Michi- 
gan discusses the true law of nature as a snbstitate 
and successor of that conception of “ Natural 
Laws,”’ belief in which is surely, though slowly, 
dying away. Frederick William Holls of New 
York, writes of compulsory voting both histori- 
cally and critically, The article has a valuable 
appendix, inclading the Compulsory Voting Laws 
of New York, Massachusetts, ard Maryland. 
* The Wealth Concept’? is a Study in Economic 
Theory,’”’ by Charles A. Tuttle of Amherst. 
Roland P. Falkner, of Philadelphia, contributes a 
valuable article on the present status of political 
and economic science in Italy. ‘The signs are very 
encouraging, and lead one to hope that if time 
enough be given for the farther education of the 
Italian people, the pres nt international threaten- 
ings may be pacifically quieted. Each number of 
the Annals contains much matter of great value 
to students and to all interested in political and 
social science. Philadelphia: Published by Wm. 
J. Dorman. Iseued quarterly. Price of publica- 
tion, $5.00. 


— Our Day, for April, edited by Joseph Cook 
ard ten associates, has for its frontispiece a portrait 
of General W. T. Sherman, Rev. A.J. Gordon, 
and Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary of the 
Woman's Board of Missions present ‘‘ The Student 
Volunteer Movement’? in missions. Jobn B 
Donaldson disensses ‘‘ The Political Value of the 
independent Voters’’ Ex Pree. G. F. Magoun 
of Iowa reviews the Jewish Christian Confer- 
ence at Chicago. R-v. R HA. Howard treats of 
‘The Hutchinson Family as Reformers,’’ and the 
editor, Joseph Cook, in the Boston Monday Leeture 
Course, discusses Self-Sarrender to the Self-Ev'- 
dent in Ssience and Scripture,’ and ** Fruitful 
Faith in atl Ages’’ President Dwight, President 
Patton, and President Low, in the department of 
Vital P.iote of Expert Opinion, discuss 
versity Exteneion.’’ Rav. Dr. Dike treata of the 
“Work end Prospeetaof the National Divorce Re- 
form Lesague,’’ and the Editorial Notes contaip 
notices of timely tepies. Price, $2 50 a year; sin- 
gle numbers. 25 cents. Boston: 28 Beacon St. 
Our Day Pablishing Company. 


— The April number of Entertainment contains 
descriptions of many pleasing entertainments for 
public and home recreation. There is a practical 
talk about bicycling, notes on kindergarten work, a 
number of good recitations, and some brain-rack- 
ing puzzler. The Sanday School blackboard out- 
lines are admirable and will be found valuable 
to all engeged in this work. A department 
of church work has been started in charge of 
Rev. J. W. Geiger. Entertainment aims to collect 
as well as originate good things for all who need 
recreation, or helpful suggestions for entertaining 
in any way. Council Bivffs, lowa: Entertaix- 
ment Bureau. $1.00 a year. 


— Every story reader will find something of in- 
terest in the April number of Romance, published 
by the New York Story Club, of 38 E, 23d St., 
New York. Those charged with filling its pages 
seem to bave brought together stories of all kinds, 
from the Rocky Mountain mining camp to love 
stories pure and simple. Among writers of the 
number are Honoré de Balzac, Gay de Maupassant, 
and Henry Cleveland Wood. The opening story 
is by Balzac, and, it is noteworthy as being the 
only one in which the great Frenchman deals with 
animal as distinguished from human life. 


— The Sidereal Messenger, for April, gives evi- 
dence that excellent astronomical work and sound 
thinking ie done at the Carleton College Observa- 
tory, at Northfield, Minn. The articles deal with 
the phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and present 
the latest phases of stellar invastigation. The 
current celestial phenomena, and the news and 
notes cover a wide field of observation, Wm. W. 
Payne is the editor as well asthe director of the 
Carleton College Observatory. Northfield, Minn. 
Price, 3.00 a year. 


— The Evening News Association of Detroit, 
Mich., bas published Vol. 1., No. I., Feb., 1891, 
Quarterly Register of Current History,’’ 


containing the history of the year 1890. The aim 
is to bring together at intervals of three months 
matters of value for permanent use and reference. 
Price, $1 00 per year; single numbers 25 cents. 
Detroit, Mich,: The Evening News Association. 


—In curions contrast with Kennan’s papers, 
The Century begins in May a brief series by the 
late George Mifflin Dallas, United Minister to the 
court ef the Czar, in which are described the mag- 
nificence and luxury of the court of Nicholas I. 
A fron tispiece portrait of Nicholas, will 
pany the frst article. 


—** Princeton College”’ is the subject of an il- 
lustrated article by Robert Bridges, in Harper's 


Young People for April 2lat. Mr. Bridges was a 
member of the clase of '79, and he tells several 
things, which, although not found in the college 
catalogue, every Freshman or prospective Fresh- 
man ought to know. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas, for May; 4 
York: The Century 
Shakespeariana fer April; terms $200 a year. 
ACE Eze. Oe. 
agazine of Art. for May; 50a es 
Fore: Cassell Pub. Coa, 
e autauquan, for May ; 
The Pepular Science Monthly, for April; terms 
ur Davy. for ; terms $250 » $ 
Our Day Pub co” 
The Arena for May; terms, $500 a year. Boston: 
Arena Pub. Co, 
Scribner’s Magazine, for May: terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons 
Har: er’s New Monthly Magaz'ne. for May; terms 
$4.00 ayear. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Package makes 5 gall 


 Qleachers’ Agencies. 


BIG SALARIES are often secured though Teachers’ Agencies, a: d inexperienced teachers sometimes infer 
that we have a patent process of getting for a teacher mor? than he ie worth. This is a great 
mistake, We rhouid be sorry to gat a 8500 teacher into # £1000 place, and should con*ider it as much of a mis- 
fortune to the teacher as to the place. All an agency can dois to bring together the place aid the teacher who 
best corresponds. Hundeds of places are filled every year by teachers whoily incapable, simply becaure the 
trustees do not know where to find those who are capable, when if they would apply to us we could give them a 
choice among woers competent teachers. On the “THR H where they are not spgeotioted becaure they 
other hand, thourands of teachers remain to places'« U6 do not know where to fiud such places as they 
are fitted to fill, and would pethase be too modest to ask for these places if they knew ofthem, It is here that the 
work of the Agervcy comesin, The principal of one of the Nermal schools in South Dakota came into our office on 
April 22 to secure a teacher for next year, fora rather unusual combination of studies. In five minutes we had 
found the two teachers out of our e'even thousand who could fornish jus: this combination. One was teaching in 
Milwaukee, Wis, the other in Fulton, N.Y. The latter being «nly a dozen miles away came in response t a 
telegram and proved wholly satisfactory. How would she have secured a $1000 place in South j 
Dakota except through an Agency? How could tt is principal bave hit upon tue right teacher out AG Cl 
of huudreds of thousands in America except through an Agency? But she gets the $1000 becaure she is worth it. 
We timply found the place. 


SCHOOL BULUETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. VY. 


Teacher S Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. “Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
VACATIONS 67 Snperiptendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to $3000. 
94 High Sehool positions (many of them ladies); salaries, $400 to $1000. 
FOR 78 College positions; salaries, $500 to $280. 
122 positions in Academies, Semiraries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1300. 
S 48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 12 for German and French, 30 for 
eptember. Special Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Penmanship, &c Salaries, $400 to $1800., 
Over 300 for grade teachers, at salaries of $30 to $85 per month. 
vacancies are direct from employers, — not hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable 
candidates to recommend. Send for Manual. 
Address: ©. J, ALBERT, MANAGKR, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Delicious, sparklin, , and 
appetizing. Sold ‘by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 


ure cards 

sent to any one addressing 
©. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelph 


| Pub lishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. KR Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 


the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ogues on 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


_ Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof P. DuCrRoQuET. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famiile. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. Pau 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

Any French or English | 851 ANv 853 SIXTH AVE, 

ext-book published NEW YouRK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. per year Published by 

- BERLITZ & CO, W. Madison Square, N.Y. Crry. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


The Book of Job. 


The 17th vol of Dr. PARKER’s “ People’s Bible” 
consists of eloqueat pastoral and sermonic comments 
aud essays in detail of all the various features of the 
Book of Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and sug 
gestions of great value to teachers Makes a splen- 
did sample volume. Send for a copy. 


& vo, cloth, 454 pages, $1.50, free delivery. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pabs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderson’s HMisteries and Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. 
Keetels French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegag’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Uutchisen’s Physieleogy and Mygienc. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. 1. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 rset St., Boston. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
xk. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a very helpful book ” 

Introductiou price, 50 cts 
‘orrespendence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
THoMPSUN, BROWN & Uo, 23 Hawiey St , Boston 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 

Westinke’s Common School Literature. 

f.oyd’s Literatare for Litthe Folks. 

Haab’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewemith’s Kaglish Grammars. 

Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’. Science. 


E EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
TH » and the British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1 25. 
“A delightful yoluame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete bistory, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with ita papegragse of uniformly easy le 
its paper and type of the very bert, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excelient quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or wtil be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
venth year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in th 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 7 lpcebecaingrcinmmanaes 


The F'isk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash Av.,|402 Richardson Blk,|1201 So.Sprin St.,|48 Washi 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Til. (Chettencoge Tens.'| 1. | 


HE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has so od f teacl ith 
Form No. 10. with full particulars, for two-cent stamp.” | 908 Broadway, Albany, N.Y, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mgr. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. | Registration Free. | 


+ THE + PENNSYLVANIA + EDUCATIONAL + BUREAU, + 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE STATE, 


Is one of the busiest in filling positions in all parts of the country. Register now, if you desire increase of 
salary or promotion, For some of our teachers we have secured positions at double their former salaries. 
We have lately been the means of promoting a Grammar School Principal from one State to the position of 
Deputy State Superintendent in another. Send for circulars. 

L. B. LANI)18, 205 N. SEVENTH ST. (G,) ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


; School Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘Cooperative | Offers special inducements to teachers to register. | onntate 


ress: 
Registration blank sent on application. ICKERING & CO. 


New England Bureau of Education + mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly recetving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 

This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpa@oop, Mgr. Box 1969, NW. ¥. City. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. VW. 


Teachers’ Agency American School Bureau. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Equipped to serve school officers promptly 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, oat Pitictently Koows the whereabouts of 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choic€ |the best teachers for anv given vacancy. Regis- 
schools carefully recommended to parents. tration WECHMOUYW FEE gives us a large aud 
and renting of school property. most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
Best references furnished. senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 

E. MIRIAM P. V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. EK Avery), 
150 FirtTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 2 W. 14th street, New York. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERICAN AND’ FOREIGN The New American Teachers’ Agency 
Is prepared to furnish positiovs for all kiod and 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su 
Professors, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


‘|National Teachers Bureau, 


100 House, 


4th Av. and 8th &t., NEW YORK, 
TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD WU. COOK. Manager. 


gradeaof Teachers in all partaof the U S. Centre 
of Business is near the Centre of Population of the 
U.S. For ioformation and for blanks for regis- 
tration apply (with stamp) to 
C. B. RUGGLES. Manager, 
Room ©, Palace Hotei Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


9 SCHOOL - 
OFFICERS, 


TEACHERS _ intnaoucen 


BAEWER. 
70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. | 


School ¢fficials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us tu reference to their 
needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 


dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


13 AND WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - - 


No. 59 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW MUSIC 


A progressive and 
to meet the deman 


FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


complete course in Arithm 
d for a two book series, W 


WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


PALACE, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


in the exact trade center of 


ip Street. 
Weaven. te the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant retail store of 70 feet 


etic for school use, designed 


ill be found in 


front, Piano Parlors of great ty, aNd many halls 
THE SERIES CONSISTS OF warerooms and offices devoted to the storiog and 
. . the largest stock of Music on the conti 
WHITE'S FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 168 pases. aod known Band, or 
ages. », from its situation, is accessib! 
. i lues, forms, and usages of business, and the large num -. . q| mailing and ex ing of goods ordered, practically 
fundamental processes ; the presentation of the current values, Fgred cially of review problems for oral analysis ; 4] stands at the of every village home, and is a 


true and practical embodiment of the inductive method of teaching ; an 
nitions, rules, and statements of principles. 

First Book in Arithmetic (12mo, boards) is 
designed for pupils who have received some oral training 
in Number, and have thus been prepared to use a book 
with advantage. It affords sufficient preparation for un- 
dertaking the Complete Arithmetic. The special aim 1s 
to secure accuracy and rapidity in fundamental processes. 
But few definitions and principles are presented, and 


these are reached inductively, tice. 


the A i Book Company's List are Ap 
Other standard Two Book Series of Arithmetics on the American Sat wait bode 


New Complete 
designed for a complete text 
knowledge of the fundamental o 
numbers. including denomi 
number, but not an excess, 0 
care has been taken to make the 
varied, and difficult to afford t 


text-books on the subjects of Reading, 
are now ready. t 
will be sent free to any address on application. 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


Arithmetic (12mo, boards) is 
book for pupils who have a 
perations with integral 
nate numbers. A_ sufficient 
£ problems is given, and great 
m sufficiently progressive, 
he requisite drill and prac- 


Correspond freely for Lists, Information, 
or Musical Advice. 


. Motion $2 28 doz Bora. 


Songs, 
Social Singing [50 cts 90 songs. 


Song Collections. Song Classics, Vol I [$1 }50 
Cholee Sacrea Solos 


Piano Collections. Popular Piano Collection (st 


lar Dance 
Mailed post-paid on receipt of above pr'ces. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Longmans’ Junior School Algebra. 


By Bearp, B A. 
Crown 8vo. 163 pages 50 cts. 


pletons’ Standard; Barnes's 
freshly written, attractive, 


Penmanship, Arithmetic, 


Others in preparation. Any of these 


| spondence with teachers and educators 18 solicited. 


BOSTON: 6 Hanceck Avenue. 
NEW VORK: 740 & 742 Brondway. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 


Irving’s Popular Works. 


SLe¥rry Edition. 16 mo, with frontispiece, 
in new style of binding, with rich stamp, per vol. 
75 cents. Comprising: 

I, Alhambra. A Residenc> in the celebrated Moor 
ish Pa'‘ace, the Alhambra,” with the Historical 
avd Komantic Legends connected therewith. 

II. Bracebridge tall; er The HMumorists. 

Crayem Miscellauy. Comprising Abbots- 

ford and Newstead Abbey” and ‘ Tour on the 

Prairies ” 

Kuickerbecker. A History of New York 
from the Beginning of the World to the End of the 

Dutch Dynasty, etc. By DitpRICH KNICKER- 

BOCKER 

Skctch Book of 

Weolfert’s Roost, and 


IV. 


Crayon, Gent. 
er Papers 


National; Pish’s Number Oue and Number Two; Harper's Graded; and Milne 
and carefully graded. 
Descriptive PAMPHLETS ef the American Book Company's 
Geography, Spelling, Book-keeping, Music, Botany, and Higher Mathematics, 
pamphiets, and the A. B.C. Catalogue of over 2000 volumes, 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
Please mention the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 
MUSIC COUR*SE, Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
NO) RMAL COURSE IN READING, every branch of School and Coliege work. 
KEVIEW SYSTE OF WRITING, 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Rhetoric. 
Mac Coun's Historical Fublications, 
Young Folks’ Library, 
stowell's A Henithy Bods ; etc., ete. 
NATIONAL BALLADS 
ISSUED IN THE 
KNICKERBOCKER NUCCET SERIES. 
XXXII. French Ballads. Printed in the origioal 
Kdited by Prof. T. F, CRANE. Illustrates, 
XXIL. American War Balinds. Edited by Geo. 

CARY EGGLESTON. Comp ising a selection of the 

most noteworthy ballad poetry preduced during 

the Colonial Period. the Indian Wars, the Revo- 

lution, the War of 1812-14, the Mexiean War, and 

the Civil War The latter division metudes the 

roductions of poets on both sides of Mason and 
ixon'’s line, Jl ustrated. 2 vols.. $2.50. 
XVI[. Amcient Spanish Bailads, Historical 

and Romantic. ‘iransiated with Notes, by J. G Vv. 

LocKHarT. Illustrated. $1 50. Vi. 

XI. Erich Melodies aud Songs By THoman|. 10 whatscever dress the Works of Washington Irving 
e Book of Brit a ted b 

0. HALL. facsimile of the original edition | feria’ the more popular 

Illustrated, $1.50. ever remain in the front rank of American wri:ers. 

*e* List of Spring Publications and Irving's Complete Works, and Prospectus of the Knickerbocker 
Nuggets series sent on application, 

Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 
Miss Arnold's Sewing Cards 
To be Used with Plant Lessons. 

This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of 
Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with lessons regarding plant 
life, with special reference to the needs of primary classes and kindergartners. The de- 
signs were drawn by Miss AMELIA Watson, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

The cards aim to provide industrial work which shall not only serve as a means of 
training the eye and hand, but also express in an interesting form the knowledge which 
the child gains in his study of plants. 

The designs have grown out of the demands of the schoolroom itself. The little hands 
that become so weary with holding the pencil, and the eyes that are tired with the gray and 
white of slate and pencil work, need rest in variety of occupation. 

_Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card 
being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the scheme given above. 
They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. No. 1 box has in it fifty of the same 
kind, and No. 2 box each one of the fifty designs. We will also sell smaller assortments 
selected by the numbers to order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 

‘ neg of either box, 50 cents, postage 5 cents. Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 
The classes were establi-hed and are maintained in order to carry to 
Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located 
thoroughly practical normal training in 
Form Studv and Drawin 
The method of instruction is that of - 
Home Study and Correspondence. 

These Classes are heartily commended by the leading ed ccess 
of Drawing thronghout the country. ful teachers 

Dr. J. G. Firen of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Depa 
1889 devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes, rtment of Education in 

Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 


addressing PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 Park Street, Boston, 


Illustrated%Catalog free to any address. Corre: 


Longmans’ Elementary Trigonometry 
Send for list of Mathematical Works. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS. 
We will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 
rs’ Helps 


logue of e 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. | LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 16 E. 16th St., New York. 
G 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, ~ Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 

D., (of Sweden) 
Phystology, Theory and Practi ited Anate 
tional ane Medical Gymnastics. 

Demoustrator of systematic Anatomy and 
Boston ool iol > Hygiene. and Pathology. saad 
lectures on subjects ining to 
For information address Miss Homans, at the School. 


Tue New Enctano Bureau or Epucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Room s, BOSTON, MASS. 


ESPECIALLY TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


In offering you the services of this Bureau we wish to assure you that it is our purpose to aid, 
and not to Ainder ; to relieve you from expense and trouble, and not to fax or annoy. Applications 
for teachers always have prompt attention at this office. As to our method of doing business, let 
me say. we aim to conform to the expressed wishes of our patrons. One committee want an introduction 
to several candidates whom they can meet, or with whom they can correspond, so as to have oppor: 
tunity for comparison in selecting a teacher to fill a vacancy; another request us to name teachers 
already employed whose schools can be visited, that they may be seen af work ; a third specify that 
only two or three candidates shall be named, to avoid uanecessary correspondence, while a fourth 
atk for one only~the best qualified for the position, and sometimes, authorize us to select and 


engage the teacher wanted. In following directions we exercise our best judgmeat and great care 
to secure “the right teacher for the right place.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 


R. M. Jongs, Head Master William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia: —“ Hiram 
Orcutt, LL.D. Ay Dear Sir, — There has always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by anv educational bureau in this coun ; namely, that of assisting 
capable and ambiti us teach-ra already at work to better their caution by comeing them into 
correspondence with employers ready to offer them better work and better wages. 1 have reason to 


know that you have successfully occupied thi " 
American teachers upon th: face.” 4 $ field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass.: —We have obtained sever. m the New 
England Bureau of Education fur the schools of this city, all of pied ny paved highly 
ey. We have always fou ad there a good list of well educated and experienced teachers to 
_ ect ‘from, and the representations made te us concerning the candidates have been in every case 

ull, reliable, and true. Much time has been saved by seeking teachers through the Bureau. 


From C. E. BLAKE, Prof. of Classics, French Protestant Colle ; 

¢, Springheld, .:—Dr. OrcuTT: 
£ Sant to tell you how much pleased I am with your method of Tobevian sont tallow, I have 
pe + tensed i res — and ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of your 
ae ~ nce ms that you are one of the few upon whom the teachers and school officers 

Hon. Joun Eaton, 
From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, [ shoul 
in selecting the right teacher for the right place. 

From Homer B. Spracuk, Pres. Universi 


San 
excellent agency when we want ovher as ball by bear in mind your 


No charge to school officers for Surnishing teachers. 


Pres. Marietta Collage, : 


and for 16 years U. S. Com. of Education 


d not expect any man in the country to excel him 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


By E. C. STEDMAN 
AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON. 


parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. I4th St., NEW YORK. 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American 
paid Prices low, easy. Agents wan 


We will send free to all applicants our new 
Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps. 


Teachers’ Aids, 


N.E. PUBLISHING 3 Somerset St, Boslos. 
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